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Where was the Bell Telephone System 


ON FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, 1960? 


It was handling some 210,000,000 local and It was guiding Echo | into near-perfect orbit It was developing a world-wide communica~ 
long distance conversations, plus about 5000 so Bell System scientists could make the tions system using satellites powered by the 
overseas calls. world’s first telephone call via satellite. Solar Battery, a Bell System invention. 


It was providing circuits for speedy trans- 
more and more people. Device uses tiny Tran- munications system for America’s first man mission of mountains of data for business 
sistors, another Bell System invention. (or woman) into orbit. and government. 


It was offering Bellboy personal signaling to It was constructing a ‘round-the-world com- 


It was at the scene of every major communications activity that day, as it is every day. 
And for them all—communications on the ground, under the oceans, 

through the air, around the world—Bell Telephone people ‘‘wrote the book 

that everybody else uses.”” How come? Because it’s our job 

to be expert in universal communications. You have a right to the 

best service in the world. And you get it! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Pioneering in outer space to improve communications on earth 
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The Duty of the Humanists 


What Have Othermen the Right to Expect? 
By T. Y. Booru 


E HUMANISTS, shaking our heads sadly over the fact that 

the humanities are not granted the respect they once had in 

the educational world, are inclined at times to blame everyone 
but ourselves. We fortify ourselves within our own snobbery, hold on 
defiantly to the little corner of education into which we have been crowded, 
and almost dare anyone to develop the sensitivity required to appreciate 
our work. We are inclined to divide the world into Humanists and 
Othermen, and to consider that the elect inevitably will appreciate the 
humanities and that to talk to Othermen is useless. We have almost 
entirely given up the idea that the humanities should be for everyone, 
and remind ourselves that some great humanistic writings do assert that 
most men are somehow not of such fine clay as humanists and their like, 
and incapable, therefore, of responding to life’s best experiences. When 
every educated man was educated in the humanities, not everyone was 
educated. Now that all are being educated, they are not all educated in 
the humanities. Many humanists, in fact, explain the fall of the humani- 
ties from their once high place as the inevitable result of broadening the 
base of those to be educated. Since not everyone is human, in the finer 
sense of the word, it is ridiculous to expect that all will respond to the 
humanities simply because they are held captive in a school for several 
years. Othermen inevitably demand coarser fare. 

This attitude is causing a forfeiture of much service that the humani- 
ties ought to be giving the world. Surely, in at least some of the finer 
senses of the word, Othermen are human. Certainly, they will not 
respond to all of the most profound, the most penetrating, the most mov- 
ing of what great men have left to us of their experiences. Neither does 


T. Y. Bootu is associate professor of English and assistant to the dean of the 
College of Humanities and Sciences, Utah State University. 
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any one humanist. But Othermen will respond to something more pro- 
found, penetrating, or moving than they are able to achieve by them- 
selves. Assuredly, they could respond at a higher level of the humanities 
than they do at present. 

Why, then, don’t they? Undoubtedly, in part, because of Othermen’s 
own limitations, that explanation so widely favored among humanists. 
The elect will be saved, and preaching to others is useless. Yet it is 
exactly these attitudes among humanists which must in large part bear the 
responsibility for Othermen’s present indifference to the humanities. 
The humanist, moreover, could do something about the condition at a 
time when Othermen apparently will not. He should know better than 
to assume that there is any elect who will be brought into the kingdom 
without effort and honest answers; he, more than anyone else, should 
realize that almost the whole story of human development is that of 
someone with a worth-while idea buttonholing society with such per- 
sistence that it consents at length to listen, to consider, to try, out of 
weariness if nothing else. Such a job is formidable and often thankless, 
at least for long periods. Yet if the humanities are to justify themselves 
as anything more than a pleasant field for specialists, the first step will 
have to be the humanist’s acceptance of an obligation to bring Othermen 
to the knowledge that the humanities offer both immediate enjoyable 
experiences and important long-range values. 


HE question of what values may be gained by a study of the humani- 


ties has been somewhat neglected of late. Particularly have we 
neglected to answer the question as Othermen would ask it: What use 
are the humanities? This is the important question to Othermen. The 
question of use has been asked for milleniums, but it has absolutely 
dominated at least the English-speaking societies for the past century. 
No human endeavor or practice has been able to escape it. Religion has 
had to justify itself in terms of this world, to boast that it paid off 
sociologically, or psychologically, or in some other way. Art has had to 
sell before Othermen have been impressed. The humanities have not 
escaped the question by largely ignoring it. 

The decline of the humanities, as has been noted, is particularly 
apparent in formal education, where Othermen might best be introduced 
to them. For hundreds of years every educated man in the Western world 
knew Latin, and every scholar Greek. But for several decades the 
classics have not been required study in most universities. Other sub- 
jects now recognized as humanities are widely taught but are usually 
considered by those not directly responsible for them to be of relatively 
little importance. It is a rare university in which the liberal arts or 
humanities have the prestige, the budget, or the enrollment of engineer- 
ing, business, or the sciences. 

These fields satisfactorily answer the question of their use for Other- 
men, whether supporters of schools, employers, or students. The engineer- 
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ing or science graduate, the lawyer or medical doctor, can step from the 
university into a job. Othermen see the use of young people who build 
bridges or develop gadgets, who debate skillfully concerning property or 
honor, who heal the body. They are willing to pay well those who 
make the world’s goods and services readily and pleasantly available to 
them. 

In the face of such attitudes, it is perhaps understandable that the 
humanist looks on the question of what use the humanities serve as a 
vulgar one, not deserving an answer. Nevertheless, he should recognize 
that the question of use may be salutary, provided that the term is not 
interpreted too narrowly. So much is available to man in a lifetime that 
he cannot possibly experience it all. Without some standard of selection, 
life becomes a hodgepodge in which one merely accepts what comes 
along and makes no effort to strive for, or even to select, that which 
might be of more worth than something else. The question of use is 


therefore legitimate, even necessary, if life is to have significance. The | 


fact that the humanist does not like the way the question is asked, that 
he is repelled by the vulgar implications, cannot relieve him of the respon- 
sibility of answering. 

Before he can even get the ear of Othermen, however, he will have to 
stop acting as if the practical, material values are not values. The 
sneers directed at the market place, the factory, and the laboratory from 
the ivory tower, the disdain of the rider soaring on Pegasus, have done 
the humanities and Othermen a great disservice. There has been too 
much scorn of middle-class values as being merely middle class and not 
at all valuable, and too much delight in cultured excesses as being merely 
cultured and not at all excessive. 

Worldly comfort, loyalty to what one believes is worth while, success- 
ful handling of what one sets out to do, earnest effort—all of these can 
be of value; and although the artist and the humanist deprecate the 
efforts of Othermen to get them, they have generally not disdained them 
for themselves. It is obviously next to impossible to experience the 
greatest human values if one is always on the point of starvation or has 
to work sixteen hours a day to procure food and clothing. It is in 
general easier for men to study or discuss or create when they are not 
at the near edge of freezing or of heat prostration. The disdain expressed 
by the artist and the humanist for worldly comfort is a disdain Othermen 
cannot understand. They have experienced the value of things, and they 
distrust anyone who tells them that things are not valuable. The open- 
ing statement of the humanist, therefore, should be, not that things are 
of no value, but that, obviously valuable as they are, their value is 
limited, and there are other values which will be lost if those that are 
material are pursued too intensively. 

Having gone this far, the humanist might then hope to explain with 
some effect to Othermen the values to be found in the humanities. Every 
humanist, perhaps, will have his own galaxy of values and his own way 
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of explaining them. The point is that he should not be reticent, should 
not avoid explanations because they are difficult, should not think he is 
stooping if he explains, or if he introduces Othermen at first to compara- 
tively minor experiences in the humanities. He should not expect them 
to respond immediately and without preparation to the best that has 
been thought and said, any more than he should assume that they will 
never respond to anything better than they know at present. 

The remainder of this paper will summarize, then, the writer’s basis 
of faith in the humanities. The values discussed are undeniably values 
for some people. They have kept humanistic studies alive despite Other- 
men’s indifference. They could be and should be, moreover, values for 
all men. 


HE first value, which has been mentioned already, is often called 

the value of the humanities ‘“‘for themselves,” by which it is gen- 
erally meant that the humanities give experiences considered to be 
immediately worth while, apart from their possible value as a means to 
something else. Some men have found that they delight in the depiction 
of human experiences through drama, story, or painting: experiences 
humorous, pathetic, tender, sordid, and so on. Some men likewise 
delight in the emotions generated within them by lyric poetry, and some 
enjoy the mental wrestlings, analyses, and insights of philosophy. Delight 
or enjoyment here is not intended to be restricted to physical pleasure, 
though experience in the humanities often includes this. 

Assuming that human experiences are, or can be, worth while, it is 
clear that the physical, emotional, and mental experiences communicated 
to us by others are of overwhelming importance. They bring breadth, 
depth, and intensity of experience far beyond anything that any one man 
would be able to realize by himself. The poet, the novelist, the phi- 
losopher, the prophet—all have insights beyond the range of ordinary 
men, which they are able to communicate in part to them; and since all 
experience is in essence subjective, these vicarious experiences are in an 
important sense just as real to us as are everyday ones. 

The difficulty for the humanist arises because it is not sufficient to 
speak of the experiences to be had: Othermen must in some way be 
led to have the experiences. Too often in attempting to initiate Other- 
men into the joys of the humanities, the humanist fails to do as much 
as he can to ensure that the pursuit is made in fact an enjoyable one 
for the neophyte. Every writer, teacher, or preacher who promulgates 
the good news owes it to the humanities (and to mankind) to present them 
attractively. He must strive to communicate something of the intensity 
and inspiration of the experience he has had with a piece of literature, a 
painting, an idea, to those whom he leads into the mysteries. He must 
not assume that the communication is assured merely by bringing the 
initiate into the presence of the masterpiece, or even by explaining or 
commenting on it in some way. It may be true that a great book or a 
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great idea is ultimately its own best, indeed its own only possible, inter- 
preter, but it will be silent and forbidding to one who has not yet learned 
to listen. 

One finally learns to listen for himself to the greatest voices, moreover, 
only by long, gradual, and persistent training, though this also should be 
largely enjoyable. Too often the humanist who after earnest effort has 
arrived—who has had stirred within him depths he did not know existed 
while he faced, with Hamlet, some problem of human ultimates—there- 
after disdains to speak of lowlier matters. It is to-be hoped that no one 
would stop with Longfellow or his equivalent, but, without learning to 
hear, to understand, and to enjoy such a voice, no one will find it easy to 
understand Herrick or Milton. But if he once does genuinely enjoy 
even Longfellow, he is almost certain to search and enjoy further. 

In addition to immediate enjoyment, however, experiences in the 
humanities transmit other values of as great or greater significance. 
They enlarge and refine the emotional responses so that the individual’s 
own direct experiences also become broader, deeper, more intense. One 
who has experienced a great sonnet not only is never again delighted by 
sentimental doggerel, he is also less subject to mere sentimentality and 
more capable of deep and valid emotion in his own life. 

Coming to know the thoughts of greater minds than his own likewise 
inevitably enlarges the individual’s mind. Extensive experience with 
the humanities will bring one, as nothing else will, to that general intel- 
lectual excellence which Newman says is the mark of a liberal education. 
Just as there is physical excellence, called health, says Newman, and 
moral excellence, called virtue, so there is intellectual excellence, for 
which unfortunately there is no single term in English: 


To open the mind, to correct it, to refine it, to enable it to know, and to 
digest, master, rule, and use its knowledge, to give it power over its own 
faculties, application, flexibility, method, critical exactness, sagacity, 
resource, address, eloquent expression, is an object as intelligible .. . 
as the cultivation of virtue, while, at the same time, it is absolutely 
distinct from it. 


Nor may the cultivation of virtue be denied as a value of the humani- 
ties. Many men, it is true, have refined their tastes and their intellects 
without achieving virtue. It is unfortunately true that virtue by no 
means as persistently accompanies the study of the humanities as do some 
of the other values; nor do the humanities offer the only path to virtue. 
The humanist affirms, nevertheless, that the highest virtue is inevitably 
associated with the experiences of the humanities. In a society or an 
individual comparatively uninfluenced by achievements in the humani- 
ties, virtue will be correspondingly undeveloped. As Arnold cautioned 
his contemporaries, there is only a limited value in following faithfully 
sthe light one has, if the light be darkness. The humanities, moreover, 


1John Henry Newman, The Idea of a University, edited by Charles Frederick Harrold (New 
York: Longman’s, Green and Company, 1955), Discourse V, Part 9, p. 108. 
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may communicate deep emotional responses proper to great moral experi- 
ences, just as they do for other experiences. Such communication helps 
establish the validity of moral experiences in man’s nature. 

The humanities, then, affect man in all important areas of being. 
One may in fact summarize their several values by saying that they 
help one achieve what might be called a feeling for life which can be 
gained by no other means. 


HE possible values to life offered by scientific knowledge cannot be 

questioned. Indeed, the obviousness of such values to Othermen in 
part accounts for the relatively low position of the humanities at present. 
The knowledge which science can teach may be illustrated by the knowl- 
edge of the mechanical laws of walking: laws of balance, of nerve con- 
nections stimulating muscles to action, of the roles of bones and joints. 
All such knowledge may be on occasion of great value. But even so 
comparatively simple an act as walking is an almost infinitely compli- 
cated process which seldom if ever has been mastered in the entirety of 
its theoretical interrelations. Yet by the feel of the process, the baby 
gradually comes to know these relations, and does in fact walk. 

The whole life of man is infinitely more complex than the very complex 
but relatively simple process of walking. Science easily counts the 
bones or muscles of a man. The hairs of the head number tens of 
thousands but with patience may yet be counted. When science begins 
to count nerve endings and brain cells, however, it gets into the billions. 
To deal with all possible combinations of these billions, increased by the 
complexity of the possible experiences to which they might be expected 
to react, is too much: a science of life is impossible at our present stage 
of development. 

Life, for all its help from science, remains what the humanist says it is: 
an art, and the sum of all other arts. No one has ever mastered it com- 
pletely by any system. But such mastery as anyone does achieve comes 
through gaining a feel for some part of its complexities. The fullest life, 
the life richest in experiences, the life most nearly approaching man’s 
potentialities for living, clearly must be the life participating in and 
sensitized by the experiences of those who have experienced best and 
who have by some means made those experiences communicable. The 
communicated experiences of man, those which can be re-experienced by 
others, are almost by definition the humanities, just as mere knowledge 
about anything is science. 

The value of science must not be minimized. Man’s animal needs 
are older than the race. It is obvious to him, as it is in a different way 
to animals, that food and sometimes shelter are necessary for life, and 
that more of both than is strictly necessary is usually desirable. Science 
has been spectacularly successful in solving such physical problems. But 
if food is essential for life, then, for life comprising anything more than 
animal existence, the humanities are also essential. The experiences they 
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give help satisfy the highest, the most recently developed, the still-develop- 
ing needs and desires of human nature. Being comparatively new, these 
needs often are not so immediately and insistently obvious to man. It 
remains possible for him to exist at a near-animal level, with a minimum 
of human experiences, and those of a relatively primitive order. If he 
never experiences anything better, he may be content; but his content- 
ment will have been purchased too dearly. It is the noble task of the 
humanities—and the humanist—to help Othermen achieve a life of 
greater values than those of near-animal existence. 

Even the contentment of ignorance, moreover, may not last. A part 
of human nature, for example, is the delight in mastering any new skill 
or knowledge, in reaching any goal. Othermen when young, caught in 
the immediate excitement of goals such as acquiring a fortune, a wife, a 
family, may find no need to question life, may feel no lack of purpose or 
satisfactions. But even though they experience nothing greater, that 
part of human nature satisfied with achieving immediate and obvious 
goals is likely to yield to another part of human nature dissatisfied with 
only so much. One of the greatest of human tragedies is to achieve 
everything one has desired only to discover how little the desires measured 
life’s possibilities. Othermen at middle age are likely to feel dissatisfied, 
to feel that somehow they have missed most of what they once thought 
life had to offer. Those who have gained some fortune then want to go 
into, say, government service. Their lifetime goal achieved, they find 
its satisfactions limited. Those who have gone as far as they can in 
government often wish to get out and make their fortune. The changing 
goals may hide the emptiness for a while, but only in an inward personal 
development of the best parts of human nature is there certainty of a 
permanently rewarding process of life. The humanities help show the 
extent of man’s possibilities, and help the individual to fulfill as many of 
them as he possibly can.? 

To carry Othermen beyond the obviousness of the lesser values is the 
task of the humanist missionary. Practically no one argues that health, 
an essentially animal experience, is not valuable. To consider a higher 
level of experience, practically no one argues that virtue is not valuable. 
They are undeniably so, even though health is often carelessly lost or 
deliberately sacrificed for something considered to be of greater value, 
and though men who agree that virtue is worth while often disagree about 
what in fact it is. The one is a desirable condition as old as life, and the 
other became obviously necessary at some level as soon as man became 
social. It is unfortunate, as Newman says, that there is no comparable 
term for such a value as intellectual excellence, and more unfortunate 
that intellectual excellence is not so widely valued as either health or 

*Some will argue that religion will do this better than the humanities. Depending on one’s 
point of view, either religion includes the humanities, or the humanities religion. At its best, religion 
has been concerned with the same experiences, and has communicated them in much the same way, 


as have the humanities at their best. Those ancients were wisest, perhaps, who called the prophet 
and poet by the same name, knew them in fact as the same person. 
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virtue. One may lack it, and neither miss it as he would his health, nor 
have his friends (most of them) miss it as they would his virtue. Intel- 
lectual excellence is, nevertheless, more important than health and fully 
as essential as virtue, if one is to experience the best which his nature 
can know. The fact that some other experiences (including refinements 
of virtue) are not so immediately obvious to Othermen as are the physical 
ones must be accepted by the humanist, not as an excuse for letting 
Othermen continue in their benighted state, but as a condition which 
makes necessary education toward realizing those more important though 
less obvious values. The fact that some men have achieved such great 
experiences as the humanities record and communicate argues the capacity 
of Othermen, who are at least near-relations to the great, to achieve some- 
thing comparable. All men are capable of experiences beyond those they 
would find by themselves, and at present the most pressing work for the 
humanities and the humanist is to awaken in Othermen a response to 
experiences greater than their own. Awakened, they will then do their 
own seeking and come to their own knowledge of additional values. 


N SOME such reasons, I believe, lies the essence of the case for the 
value of the humanities to all men. It may be noted finally, however, 
that even on the question of practical use, advocates of the humanities 
need be neither disdainful nor apologetic. In immediate practical life, 
the humanities have more effect than Othermen (and some humanists) 
recognize. By their nature, the humanities are not as immediately and 
specifically useful in small ways in getting the world’s physical work done 
as are some other fields of knowledge. Yet men in modern Western 
democracies (as they have done in other societies, of course) live by 
standards of decency and unselfishness with their families, their friends, 
and their neighbors which were unknown to peoples of lesser culture, and 
which they know primarily because of the efforts of the artists and 
humanists. Behind Othermen’s every practical decision for their per- 
sonal lives, or for their families or their communities as they come into 
position to affect them, stand humanistic values which influence them 
whether or not they are directly aware of them. The prevalence of these 
values in the attitudes of men has more immediate influence on day-to-day 
society than a few rulers, however wise and capable, can possibly have.* 
To the extent that a man loses touch with these values, his life becomes 
more material, more mechanical, less fundamentally satisfying. As it 
does, his search for mechanical satisfactions and material advantage 
becomes more frenzied; he becomes careless or reckless. The most 
immediate and practical hope of a harried world at such a time is to help 
all men to know the humanistic values. 
If the humanities are not concerned directly with how to saw a board 
straight or plow a contour furrow, they are concerned directly with the 


‘Humanists believe that this fact explains in large measure the failure of attempts to establish 
democracy among peoples by mechanical and external means when the peoples themselves have no 
experience with democracy. 
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life of the man holding the saw or the plow. It is the humanities which 
not only insist but demonstrate through their communicated experiences 
that men are not to be herded and regulated like animals, that they know 
values beyond being fed, clothed, sheltered, and kept from doing physical 
violence to one another. Othermen, too, do not live by bread alone. 
The human values experienced and communicated by great and sensitive 
men are more important to life than either swords or plowshares. They 
determine the conditions and the atmosphere under which tools may be 
used. The whole process by which the rule of mob or tyrant gives way 
to Robert’s Rules of Order, by which might-makes-right gives way to 
law and mercy, is the process of developing the humanities. 

If Othermen were of no importance in the world, it would not matter 
if the humanities were taken off into esoteric groups and kept there, and 
Othermen’s present indifference were allowed to continue. But Other- 
men are important, and if they are not taken account of in one way, they 
will have to be in another, as humanists have found to their cost in deal- 
ing with them in government—from the members of local school boards 
to state and national officials. From a practical point of view, 4prés 
nous le déluge is a risky attitude at best. 

For the humanist, the point of view should be morally impossible. 
For the elect’s sake, certainly, but even more for Othermen’s, Othermen 
must be taught with all the power at the humanist’s command, to experi- 
ence and value the humanities. They will affect society for good more 
than will all science and technology; indeed, they alone can make it pos- 


sible for science and technology to work for, rather than against, mankind. 
A feel for life is better than a mechanical fulfillment of animal needs, how- 
ever efficiently accomplished; and experiences are better than things, not 
for a few only, but for all men. 
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Church History in American 
Colleges and Universities 


The Findings of a Questionnaire Survey 


By M. JosepH CosTELLOE 


HE status of church history in institutions of higher learning 

in the United States is somewhat ambiguous. Some historians 

maintain that it is a perfectly legitimate area of study in depart- 
ments of history. Others hold that it should be left to divinity schools 
and theological faculties, and, as a consequence, that it should not be 
taught in departments of history; that it should not carry credit when 
offered in other departments or colleges and seminaries; and that it would 
be an injustice to students who plan to take advanced degrees to offer 
courses in church history, since credit for them would not be accepted by 
graduate schools. 

The separation of ecclesiastical and secular history has frequently 
been noted.'! Various reasons are given for it: the atomizing effect of 
all specialization; doubt about the pertinence of ecclesiastical history in a 
predominantly secular society; reluctance on the part of educators to 
handle a potentially controversial topic; and a lack of source books in 
English and of competent teachers for courses in church history. Yet 
during the past decade there has been an increasing awareness of the 
necessity of reintegrating the vast areas of human knowledge and a 
deeper appreciation of the place of religion in achieving this reintegration.? 

In an attempt to discover the present status of church history in the 
United States, a questionnaire was sent to 120 representative colleges 
and universities in the late spring of 1959. Of these, 62 were Catholic 
colleges or universities; 58 were other private or public institutions. 
The original purpose of the questionnaire was to see whether Catholic 
schools differed essentially from others in their teaching of church history. 
After the questionnaires had been returned, it was apparent that there 
were further distinctions to be made. The schools from which replies 
were received were accordingly divided into four types: (1) municipal, 


‘See, for example, Christopher Dawson, Understanding Europe (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1952), Pp. 13; and Joseph J. Blaney, ‘How ‘Christian’ Is the Catholic College?”, Catholic World, 
CLXXXIV (January, 1957), pp. 276-82. 

*See the following symposiums: Erich A. Walter, editor, Religion and the State University (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1958); “Report of the National Consultative Con- 
ference on Religion and the State University,” Religious Education, LIV (March-April, 1959), pp. 
83-148; and ‘Religion and the State University,” Journat oF HicHer Epucation, XXX (April, 


1959), 179-288. 
M. JosepH CostTELLoe ts an associate professor in the Department of Classical 
Languages, Creighton University. 
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state, and private institutions receiving public support; (2) private 
non-sectarian institutions; (3) private institutions affiliated with Protes- 
tant churches; and (4) Catholic colleges and universities. In the first 
category, 27 replies (87 per cent) were received from 31 institutions 
queried; in the second, 12 replies (80 per cent), from 15 institutions; in the 
third, 8 replies (67 per cent), from 12 institutions; and in the fourth, 
46 replies (74 per cent), from 62 institutions. From a total of 120 institu- 
tions, 93 replies (77.5 per cent) were received. The relatively high 
percentage of returns is in itself an indication of considerable interest 
in the status of church history in American colleges and universities. 


TABLE I 


ReEpLies TO QuEsTION OnE BY Type oF INSTITUTION 


Rep.ies 
NuMBER OF 
Rep.igs 


INSTITUTION 


(1) 


Public. 

Private. 12 3 9 

Protestant. 8 I 7 

Catholic....... 46 27 19 
Total oe 93 39 54 


HE first question was as follows: “Are any courses in Christian civi- 

lization or church history offered by the department of history?” This 
question created difficulties in a few instances. Christian civilization 
was listed in an attempt to discover whether any schools have adopted 
the plan, advocated by Christopher Dawson and others, in which Christian 
culture is made the core of the liberal-arts program.‘ It was not meant 
to be synonymous with a survey course in Western civilization. Space 
on the questionnaire was given for course titles, and if a title indicated 
nothing more than this, it was assumed that the institution gave no 
courses in church history. In the same fashion, courses on the Reforma- 
tion, which are commonly offered, were not considered as being strictly 
church history. When these necessary corrections were made in a 
relatively small number of cases, the figures in Table I were obtained. 

No less enlightening than these figures were the comments appended 
to the answers: 

“Since this is a state institution, no courses for credit are offered in 

Church History. Some non-credit courses, however, are taught by 

representatives from different faiths’ (University of Massachusetts). 

“We are considering the introduction of such courses, despite the fact 

that we are a state university” (Ohio State University). 


’The distinction between (2) and (3), which is not always clear-cut, was drawn from the descrip- 
tions given in American Universities and Colleges, edited by Mary Irwin (6th ed.; Washington, D. fol 
American Council on Education, 1952). 

‘Christopher Dawson, “Education and the State,” Commonweal, LXV (January 25, 1957), 
pp. 423-27. A useful bibliography on this proposal has been assembled by Herbert A. Musurillo, 
in Thought, XXX (Summer, 1955), pp. 174-75, n. 1. 
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“We are considering appointment of a Reformation historian who 
might teach a course in the History of the Church” (University of 
Minnesota). 
“A good many students have taken courses in church history at other 
institutions. We hope to develop the field further” (University of 
Oregon). 
“We hope very much to institute such a course in the next two or three 
years: a two-semester survey of ‘the history of Christianity’ with the 
emphasis on Christian thought and culture. We are planning the 
course described because of (a) the general ignorance among our students 
of an essential element in the history of Western civilization and their 
own cultural inheritance and (b) growing interest in the history of 
Christianity among undergraduate and graduate students” (University 
of California, Berkeley). 

TABLE II 


TO QuESTION Two By TyPE oF INSTITUTION 


Replies 


INSTITUTION 


| 
NumBer or |__ 
REPLIES | 


Public. 
Private 
Protestant. 
Catholic. 
Total. 


TABLE III 
REPLIES TO QUESTION THREE BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


Numser oF INst1TUTIONS RepLies 

Wuicu Orrer Courses IN 

INsTITUTION Cuurcu History 1n OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS THAN RELIGION 


Public. 
Private 
Protestant. . 
Catholic. . - 
Total 3: 5 4 


A number of those who answered the questionnaire were of the opinion 
that there is no need for specific courses in church history or that there 
are extrinsic difficulties connected with the teaching of them: 

“We have no specialist in Church history. We believe it receives 

adequate attention in general courses. The course in Medieval History 

stresses it strongly” (Johns Hopkins University). 

“T hold . . . that Church History can best be studied when integrated 

with political, social, and economic history” (Spring Hill College). 

“I find it difficult to get students to take Church History as such. We 

try to include religious history in all cultural history courses” (University 

of Notre Dame). 
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With rare exceptions, there were only one, two, or three courses in 
church history given in the history departments, but they appear under 
a great diversity of titles: 

Institution Course Title 

Alabama Institutional and Cultural History 

of the Christian Church to 1500 
Illinois Byzantine History: Religious and 
Cultural 

John Carroll Catholic Church in the United 
States 

History of Primitive Christianity 

Michigan Church and State in Anglo-American 
Society 

Midland seems .........History of Religion in America 

Missouri........................Church and State in the Middle 
Ages 

Nebraska Historical Background of the New 
Testament Times 

New Hampshire.................Historical Origins and Development 

of Christianity 

Washington (Mo.)...............Ancient Christianity to Gregory the 

Great 
Xavier (Ohio)...................Christian Antiquity 


Offerings in the history department must, of course, be correlated with 
those of other departments. To determine whether this was taken into 
consideration was the object of the second question: “Are any such 
courses offered by other departments?” Replies are given in Table II. 
The courses are taught as a rule by the departments of philosophy, 
religion, or theology. The titles are remarkably similar to those taught 
in history departments: 

Institution Course Title 

Alabama Background of the New Testament 

Northwestern History and Thought of the Christian 

Church 
Princeton St. Paul and the Early Church 
Puritanism 


Church History is a required course in religion at St. Mary’s College 
(Indiana), Trinity College (Washington, D. C.), and the University of 
Santa Clara. 

The replies to the third question, ““Does the Department of History 
grant credit toward a major or minor degree in history for such courses 
taken in other departments [than religion]?”, are given in Table III. 

The fourth, and final, question with respect to courses in church history 
in the undergraduate program was the following: “Does the Department 
of History grant credit toward a major or minor degree in history for 
such courses taken in other accredited colleges or seminaries?” The 
replies to this question are given in Table IV. The figures indicate 
that there is no universal policy of acceptance of credit for courses taken 
in church history in other schools. Several comments made by the 
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institutions indicated that recognition of such courses would depend upon 
a number of factors: 


“Great difficulties are experienced in evaluating Church History courses 
on the undergraduate or graduate level. We therefore generally do not 
grant credit for such courses [on] request” (University of Texas). 
“Credit would be withheld only when there was evidence that the 
institution did not administrate these or other... courses with 
sufficient concern for academic rigor. Such evidence could be gained 
either from the reputation of the institution or from the performance 
of the student” (Yale University). 

“We consider Church History an important and integral part of the 
history of Western civilization, and hence our policy with regard to the 
acceptability of Church History courses has always been very liberal” 
(American University). 


TABLE IV 


TO QuEsTION Four By Type or INstITUTION 


REpLies 
NuMBER OF 
ReEpLies 


INsTITUTION 


Perhaps 


(2) 


27 
12 

8 
46 
93 


*Includes five qualified affirmative answers. 
TABLE V 


REPLIES TO QuEsTION OnE By Type oF INSTITUTION 


RepLies 
NuMBER OF 


INsTITUTION 


HE second part of the questionnaire was devoted to the status of 

church history in graduate schools. The first three questions were 
practically the same as those concerning the undergraduate program; the 
fourth was more specific. The replies to the first question, “Are any 
courses in Christian Civilization or Church History offered by the Depart- 
ment of History?”, are given in Table V. From these figures it is evident 
that church history plays an even less important role in the graduate 
programs of history departments than it does in their undergraduate 
programs. This may be explained by the more intensive specialization of 
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27* | 4 10 5 
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graduate schools and by the fact that seminaries offer advanced work in 
this field. Of the various history departments answering the question- 
naire, only the department at Fordham University provides an extensive 
graduate program in church history. The lack of such courses in the 
history departments of the Protestant institutions is probably attributable 
to the fact that all four universities have affiliated theological faculties. 
This is in marked contrast to Catholic universities in the United States, 
which as a rule are not connected with seminaries. 

The second question, ‘‘Are any such courses offered by other depart- 
ments?’’, elicited the replies listed in Table VI. The courses offered by 
departments of religion, religious thought, or theology are similar to 
those taught in the history departments except that some are more 
specialized. The most complete programs in church history offered by 
the institutions replying to the questionnaire were presented by the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, the Depart- 
ment of Religion at Princeton, the Wesley Theological Seminary (which 


TABLE VI 


Rep.ies TO Question Two By Type oF INsTITUTION 


NuMBER oF 
REpLies 


(2) 


TABLE VII 


Rep.ies TO QuESTION THREE BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


Numser or INstiTuTIONS REPLIEs 
Wuics Orrer Courses In 
InstITUTION Cuurca History 1n OTHER 


DEPARTMENTS THAN RELIGION J Perhaps 


(2) 


is affiliated with American University), and various faculties at Yale in 
addition to the Divinity School. 

Replies to the third question, “Does the Department of History grant 
credit toward the M.A. or Ph.D. for courses [in Church History] taken in 
other departments of the university?”’, are given in Table VII. 

Table VIII shows the replies that were made to the final question, 
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“Would a candidate for a higher degree be required to make up under- 
graduate work if in his transcript of credits from an accredited college 
he had five or six hours of Church History as a part of his undergraduate 
work in history?” 

TABLE VIII 


Rep.ies TO Question Four By Type oF INstTITUTION 


Replies 
NuMBER OF 
ReEpLigs 


Perhaps 


ROM this brief survey, with its unavoidable limitations, it is pos- 

sible, I believe, to draw a number of valuable conclusions. Although 
public colleges and universities are reluctant to sponsor courses in church 
history, they are not in general opposed to them. Private institutions are 
much more concerned with church history, though even they do not give 
this subject the attention it deserves. Considering the scores of special 
courses in the field of European and American political and social history 
that are offered by colleges and universities in the United States, it would 


not be inappropriate to devote a few more than there are at present to 
particular phases of church history. 

The gradual separation of political and ecclesiastical history into 
distinct disciplines taught by separate faculties has not only led to the 
neglect of church history in many institutions but has also distorted 
the whole picture of the past. As Christopher Dawson observes, it has 


destroyed the intelligible unity of culture and left the history of culture 
itself suspended uneasily between political and ecclesiastical history 
with no firm basis in either of them. It is essential to realize that the 
Christian community in the past was not a pious ideal, but a juridical 
fact which underlay the social organization of Western culture.® 
Nor can it be maintained that church history is not relevant to our own 
day. Kenneth Scott Latourette recently made the following comment: 
In many ways the nineteenth century was the greatest that Christianity 
had thus far known. .. . After 1914, in spite of the acceleration of 
the revolution [of the nineteenth century] both in extent and in intensity, 
the world-wide effect of Christianity continued to mount.® 


In this particular branch of universal history, American scholars are in 
general far behind their European contemporaries. Yet it would seem 
that in it, if anywhere, history can most effectively fulfill its role as the 
testis temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoriae, magistra vitae. 


5Understanding Europe, p. 13. 
SChristianity in a Revolutionary Age (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958), Vol. I, p. 233. 
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Universities in the Hinterland 


At Nagpur and Saugor 


By Marcaret WILEY MarsHALL 


HOSE who have flown the “night mail” in India between any of 

the large cities (Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Bombay) have set down 

at about two in the morning at Nagpur in almost the geographical 
center of India. Here passengers are served large glasses of juice freshly 
squeezed from Nagpur’s famous oranges, eggs, toast, and coffee, and can 
then watch documentary films of India until the mail has been trans- 
ferred and the planes are ready to proceed. Most of these passengers 
have never seen the town of Nagpur. Near the end of our stay in India 
we were assigned to Nagpur University, in what later became the State 
of Maharastra, and to Saugor University, to the northwest, in the heart 
of Madhya Pradesh. These excursions took us farther into the hinter- 
land than we had gone before, and therefore provided us with an oppor- 
tunity to compare these universities with those in more easily accessible 
and better-known cities. 

Perhaps something of the crossroads character of Nagpur was reflected 
in the variety of people we met there—a Swedish chemist from Stanford 
University, sent out to advise concerning the manufacture of paper; a 
California expert on agricultural machinery; two students from Oberlin 
College who were spending a year at the University taking courses and 
also teaching English; the American wife and daughter of a Technical 
Cooperation Mission specialist in poultry-raising; a Chicago anthro- 
pologist and his wife who had just arrived to study the Gonds (one of 
the most primitive of the scheduled tribes); an Indian Catholic guide 
for game-hunting expeditions (shikars), who had recently visited Rome 
with the Archbishop of Nagpur and had been there at the time of the 
death of Pope Pius and the election of Pope John. 

Through the Swedish chemist, we met an elderly Indian paper manu- 
facturer (sixty-one years old), three of whose daughters had been edu- 
cated in America—at Bryn Mawr, the University of Michigan, and 
Smith College—and whose youngest daughter also expected to go abroad. 
We were entertained several times at tea by him and his insurance-sales- 
man son, where we met other children and grandchildren of the family. 
The youngest son, an undergraduate, was the most efficient and profes- 
sional of the three newspaper reporters who interviewed us. We wondered 
whether perhaps one day he, too, would turn up in America. It was no 


Marcaret WiLey MarsHAtt is an assistant professor in the Department of 
English at Brooklyn College. 
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doubt because of this newspaper publicity that we were recognized by 
shopkeepers and given special treatment as visiting lecturers at the 
University. Hard-to-get film was pressed upon us in quantities that one 
dealer said he would not allow his own brother. 

The quality of intellectual give-and-take at Nagpur University 
apparently has not suffered at all from the failure of the town to rate a 
daylight air service. In a well-constructed, adequately lighted, and 
spacious library, we lectured on Emerson, Whitman, Mark Twain, 
Hemingway, existentialism and Indian thought, and the tradition of the 
Emersonian oversoul in American literature. The English Department 
head, who served as chairman for the lectures, was a man we had met 
first through his charming personal essays in the Times of India. (The 
personal essay is still a living form in India, and reading the essays in 
daily newspapers helps one to feel the pulse of Indian intellectual life 
and to sense its temper.) Out of what we discovered later to be a rare 
inner resourcefulness (he provided calm comfort for his companions 
during a shipboard fire in the Arabian Sea), he was able to keep his 
remarks concerning the lectures so pertinent and lively that the speakers 
felt he had contributed much to the subject under discussion. When we 
discussed the transcendentalists, he accused us of being Hindus mas- 
querading as Americans. He was relieved to discover that even to some 
Americans not all of Mark Twain’s writings are equally amusing. On 
another occasion he summed up the feelings we shared about the all- 
pervasiveness of learning when he quoted an old Sanskrit sloka: “A 
king is honored only in his own country, but a learned man is honored 
everywhere.” 

We had further evidence at Nagpur of the breadth of intellectual 
interests, among Indian faculty members when a dignified man in a tweed 
jacket who had attended all our lectures, and whom we thought to be an 
English professor, turned out to be the retired chairman of the Zoology 
Department, whose daughter had continued his research in mammalian 
placentas and hormones at both the University of Minnesota and the State 
University of lowa, and who was now making her home in America. 


UR first invitation to go on shikar came to us at Nagpur (perhaps 

this is why we think of Nagpur as hinterland); but lacking both 
equipment and incentive, we persuaded our guide to join us, instead, for a 
twenty-five mile trip by car to the oldish temples at Ramtek, one of 
which honors a devout untouchable. Here we ascended the mountain 
by an easily negotiated series of steps, with many friendly, long-tailed, 
black-faced monkeys scampering alongside, smoothing their immaculate 
beige fur and posing for pictures. The view over the green valley below 
us, with its lakes and tanks, was an imposing one, as was also the cluster 
of freshly whitewashed temples on the hill. As non-Hindus (in spite of 
the professor’s joke) we could not enter them, but we took striking 
pictures from a recess in the adjoining bastion. At these temples there 
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was no ancient and artistic sculpture to be ruined by the whitewash— 
as in other parts of India, where a zeal for tidying up had often deprived 
sightseers (Hindu and non-Hindu alike) of a view of irreplaceable artistic 
treasures. 

Nagpur, after all, was at least on the route of the Indian Airline 
Corporation—though the only planes arrived in the middle of the night— 
but Saugor was inaccessible, even by train, from Nagpur; hence we went 
by bus to Jubbulpore, and were met there by Saugor University’s station 
wagon and driven the remaining one hundred and fifteen miles. Those 
who are familiar with Meadows Taylor’s Confessions of a Thug (1839) 
or John Masters’ The Deceivers (1952) will connect Jubbulpore with the 
activities of the Thugs, a group which worshiped the goddess Kali and 
preyed upon rich merchants, chiefly Muslim. They had operated 
principally in this section of Madhya Pradesh through which we were 
traveling, and so successful were they in concealing the remains of their 
victims and in eluding the police that it was many years before the 
British succeeded in breaking the power of the marauding bands. Even 
today, people as far away as Calcutta will warn visitors against traveling 
in this part of the country, and particularly against carrying jewelry or 
money except in the form of traveler’s checks. Our fellow bus pas- 
sengers on this trip were eager to point out to us the “jungle” through 
which we were riding—to us the most disappointing feature of the 
subcontinent, for this habitat of India’s big game consisted of what we 
in the western United States would call scrub trees, plus a bit of under- 
brush, but not enough to impede the movements of the most casual 
stroller. (Apparently it is from vivid descriptions of the dark, tangled, 
steamy, impassable jungles of South America that most of us derive our 
concept of a jungle.) The striking feature of this country, however, 
from our point of view, was the number of lumber yards we saw, the 
logging trucks we met on the road, and the houses, made of clapboards 
or small logs, with low gabled roofs—all very rare sights in India. At 
each bus stop we were the center of curious but friendly attention from 
people who were no doubt members of the so-called scheduled tribes, 
while we enjoyed stretching our legs before the scrupulously clean tea 
stalls and the stands laden with fruits, sweets, and ground nuts. 

At Jubbulpore we were met by three Bengali faculty members of 
Saugor University who insisted on seeking out a seller of Bengali sweets 
and buying some to sustain us on our trip to their university. The day 
we arrived happened to be the birthday of Guru Nanak, founder of the 
Sikh religion, and the large Sikh community of Jubbulpore was out in 
its yellow-garlanded Sunday best, with turbaned pipers, drummers, 
horses, camels, and trucks parading in celebration. Our one stop along 
the way was made to investigate and photograph a small, well-preserved, 
old Hindu temple which in its highly sophisticated sculpture was reminis- 
cent of the Khajuraho temples farther to the north in this same state. 

As was usual in the smaller towns, we were comfortably lodged in the 
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Government Rest House with the help ad bedding supplied by the chair- 
man of the English Department, who had cut short his business in another 
town in order to be on hand to greet us. From here we were taken by 
University transport either to the old campus or to the new one, whose 
buildings were not yet completed. The two sites, each on a rocky hiil, 
face each other across the town, which is built along the edge of an immense 
lake (the name “Saugor” means “‘ocean”’). When the remaining col- 
lege buildings and all the faculty housing are in place and the shrubs 
and trees have bound everything gracefully together (as can happen very 
rapidly in the climate of central India), this will be one of the most 
strikingly located and functionally designed campuses on the subcontinent. 

In spite of the warnings of our friends, we had an opportunity to 
prove that, at least on the Saugor campus, not only were there no Thugs 
operating but property was perhaps safer than it would have been in a 
similar situation in America. My large handbag containing most of our 
monthly allotment of rupees was accidentally left behind on the floor 
of the chairman’s office when we adjourned to the lecture hall across 
the corridor. After two speeches and many questions, when I finally 
realized where I had left it, we walked through the still open door of the 
office and found the bag untouched, with none of the rupees disturbed. 


ESPITE what seemed to us the remoteness of this university, the 
caliber of the faculty and its intellectual vigor compared very 
favorably with those of any other university we had visited. The chair- 
man of the English Department was an Oxford Ph.D. who had written 
extensively on the English Romantic poets. Several of his staff were 
engaged in research, notably on Coleridge and on Shakespeare. A 
Bengali lecturer who had almost completed a book on Shakespeare’s 
comedies asked us to read several of its chapters, and on the grounds of 
their excellence we were glad to recommend him to foundations in 
America. 

Another member of the English faculty, son of a famous criminal 
lawyer, who invited us to tea, spent most of his holidays hunting big 
game and would have taken us out on shikar if we had shown any enthu- 
siasm. His well-educated wife and their two children had been with her 
parents in Delhi for a year and a half because of her ill health, and, in 
the absence of very extensive social life in Saugor, he hunted tigers, 
pythons, crocodiles, deer, leopards, and so on, in the nearby “jungles” — 
usually with some students, since none of his colleagues were interested. 
He insisted on giving us skins for shoes and bags. 

One of the newcomers, a lecturer in English, was the vivacious 
blonde wife of the professor of pharmaceutical chemistry, a girl : from 
Seattle, who seemed exceedingly well adjusted to life in this remote 
Indian town, wore a sari with ease and grace, and was about to give 
birth to her second child. In their tastefully decorated home, we sat 
about the fireplace one evening with two members of the Philosophy 
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Department and discussed our interests in Indian thought and culture 
as we ate chocolate cake and drank coffee in an atmosphere which, like 
the house itself, represented a marriage of the best in Eastern and Western 
culture. 

The last lectures we gave at the University, this time at the old site, 
were at the inauguration of a seminar in parapsy chology, at which the 
chancellor of the University, who is also the chief minister of Madhya 
Pradesh, and the vice-chancellor spoke. The chancellor, who was a 
retired lawyer, dwelt on the need for finding peace of mind in this age of 
rapid and perhaps overemphasized scientific progress. After our talks 
on Eliot and O'Neill, he spoke again, saying that in American literature 
he knew only George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and John Marshall. 
He had visited Washington, D. C., however, and had been profoundly 
impressed by the Lincoln Memorial. 

We have often been asked since returning to the United States 
whether we were ever heckled in India, and we have had to report that 
somehow we missed this experience—apparently the most memorable 
of some American lecturers, heckling back being their favorite sport. 
Of course, literature is a less explosive and controversial subject than 
politics or economics, and perhaps this saved us from some heckling we 
would otherwise have encountered. The only taste we had of this 
was after some lectures in American literature to the All-India English 
Conference, when a professor asked us whether it was true that American 
college graduates are half-educated and why artists like Chaplin are still 
being persecuted. We should have been very glad to reply in all serious- 
ness, but by the combined maneuvers of his colleagues the meeting was 
suddenly brought to a close, and we had to seek him out afterward to 
try to answer his questions. The other professors may have known him 
to be a crank, but we enjoyed the exhilaration of a little resistance, if 
only momentarily. 

However, at Saugor during a seminar for staff and graduate students 
at which anyone was free to ask us questions and there were no formal 
speeches, we encountered what struck us afterward as perhaps the only 
Communist-inspired set of questions we heard in India—in spite of 
having had tea several times with a woman who had advised the Com- 
munist party in such widely separated countries as Kenya and East 
Pakistan. One professor at the Saugor seminar asked us why there was 
no mention of Negro poetry or drama in histories of American literature, 
why Negro literature should be treated in a section apart from all the 
rest (obviously mutually exclusive questions), whether there had been 
any great Negroes in America, whether there were any Negroes in Wall 
Street, why in movies and plays the Negro was portrayed only as a 
servant or as a member of the lower classes, and so on. We tried to 
unscramble these rapidly fired questions, to clarify their implications, 
and to explain that histories of American literature were not written by 
Governor Faubus, but the professor was obviously not interested in 
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hearing answers to his questions—only in asking more of the same kind. 
They were clearly asked with a far different purpose from that of a 
young engineer we met in a railway compartment who wanted to know 
whether we had ever been in Little Rock, how far it was from New York, 
and so on. Perhaps the best answer to both kinds of questions was 
given by an Indian Finance Minister on his return from the United 
States, when he said to his countrymen, “India is covered with Little 
Rocks.” 


HE game-hunting English teacher, taking us on a tour of Saugor 

instead of on shikar, showed us the very modern Police Training 
School housed in the old fort, high above the lake, where Thugs from the 
Jubbulpore area were incarcerated by the British during most of the 
nineteenth century. Situated among beautifully green lawns bordered 
with bougainvillaea, chrysanthemums, asters, cannas, marigolds, and 
dahlias is a collection of exceedingly clean and well-kept hostels and 
classroom buildings with a small museum in the center, where the head- 
master showed us exhibits of housebreaking equipment, counterfeit 
bills, old bows and arrows, and other accouterments of the criminal 
population. The prize exhibit showed pictures of a twenty-four-year-old, 
one-armed woman bandit who had been captured with her gang and shot 
early that year. Hence we concluded that the old Jubbulpore tradition 
had not entirely died out. It was in this area that Vinoba Bhave, India’s 
modern saint, recently appealed to criminals to give themselves up and 
join his humanitarian land-distribution movement. 

The outstanding cultural monument which we had feared we should 
not have an opportunity to visit before leaving India was the famous 
Buddhist remains (the great stupa with its elaborately carved stone 
gates, and two smaller stupas, several tiny ‘‘temples,’’ and a museum) 
at Sanchi. The coincidence of Founder’s Day with the offer of a ride by 
a gasoline salesman enabled us to make this remarkable trip—we had 
almost said pilgrimage. The salesman, who was a Muslim, took the day 
off to show us Sanchi, and, when we had difficulty making train and bus 
connections for the return trip, he put us in a new Rest House at Raisen 
in charge of an old kansamah who furnished bedding, food, and lanterns, 
and led us to the bus stop at seven the next morning for the eighty-five- 
mile ride to Saugor. The great Sanchi stupa (second century B.c.) with 
its accompanying statues and gates was even more impressive than we 
had expected, and along the way we were able, at Gyaraspur, to visit 
several well-preserved and beautifully carved remains of Hindu temples, 
a gate, and pillars dating from the tenth century. In Bhilsa we found 
the pillar erected by Heliodorus, who came to India with Alexander and 
never returned to the West—we often felt that here was a man we could 
sympathize with. 

The strangest stone carvings we were to see in all India—or rather 
those with the strangest story behind them—were located across the 
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road from our Rest House in Saugor, where we could study and photo- 
graph them often. At each of the four corners of the compound, con- 
taining a large white house used by the National Civilian Corps, was a 
tower, perhaps five feet square and fifteen feet high, which had obviously 
been constructed by someone who had collected pieces of temple sculpture 
from several places and in varying styles and had set them into concrete, 
out of which was constructed a low pyramid to finish the structure at 
ithe top. The story, as we heard it from an Anglo-Indian Air Force 
officer (whose Irish father had fled to India during the DeValera upris- 
ings), was as follows: After an English army officer and his Indian wife, 
who lived in the house, had been married many years without having a 
child, the officer went to the local Hindu priest for advice and was told 
to collect temple carvings within an area of four or five hundred miles 
(from Sanchi, Khajuraho, Ellora, and Ajanta) and build “minarets’’ (so 
our Air Force officer said) at each of the four corners of his compound. 
When these were constructed according to the priest’s specifications, the 
couple did have a daughter. But after two or three years the child 
died, and the father in his grief was said to have gone to the four sets of 
statues and to have broken many of them before he and his wife moved 
away from the house forever—a house which was said by other residents 
to have been haunted even before the couple moved in. However, 
having seen just such mutilation at the temple sites, we are inclined to 
believe that the pieces may already have been defaced before being 
brought to Saugor. They consist of excellent examples of several styles 
of temple sculpture in varying kinds and colors of stone. When we saw 
them, an effort was being made to house them in a small museum where 
they could be protected from “collectors.” 


FTER we had been put on the Agra train at four o’clock in the 

morning by the head of the English Department and his wife and 
daughter, and fortified with their delicious South Indian coffee, we mused 
as we rattled northward toward Jhansi and Gwalior over the charm and 
intensity of the intellectual life in these two universities which are not 
within easy striking distance of any of India’s larger cities. Each main- 
tained an integrity of its own and kept abreast of new publications 
through careful reading of learned journals. Any of its faculty members 
could have moved to large cultural centers either in India or abroad 
with no sense of having lived in the backwash of learning’s stream— 
rather with the preparation which comes of cultivating assiduously one’s 
own intellectual interests in a calm and undistracting atmosphere. 
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College Public Relations 


The Principles Which Underlie an Effective Promotional 
Program 


By DonaLp FAULKNER 


OLLEGE public relations is the sum of all the efforts that are 

made to give the constituency a full understanding of the institu- 

tion. This understanding is basic to the good will which is 
needed by the college to fulfill its objectives—to recruit teachers, research 
men, administrators, and students, and to secure financial support. 
The principles of administration of the college promotional program 
define the scope, the organization, and the control of that program. 

This article sets forth the thesis that the principles underlying the 
effective public-relations program can be determined from the writings of 
educational leaders. By a process described elsewhere, the literature of 
higher education was briefed for references to public relations, and a set 
of consistent statements representing this literature was obtained. This 
set—the “principles” of administration of college public relations—is 
further characterized by its essential agreement with a philosophy of 
education which represents most adequately the democratic way of life. 

The necessity for good will is understood by American business. The 
educator has much to learn from the public-relations policies and practices 
of the more enlightened corporations. The basic objective of business— 
making a profit—and that of education—developing the individual—are 
quite different. It would be dangerous to try to transfer the business- 
man’s views on advertising and salesmanship into the educational world 
unchanged. Rather, the needs of the college in the direction of adequate 
public acceptance must be worked out by the college itself in the light of 
its own educational ends. To promote such objectives, the college can 
learn from, but must adapt, what business has developed. 

The methods used by modern business to create an atmosphere 
conducive to public acceptance of its products and services are often 
considered incompatible with the ideals, and beneath the dignity, of the 
educational institution. This point of view may be valid if disapproval 
is limited to high-pressure salesmanship or to certain unfortunate 
characteristics of advertising too often noted in business promotion by 
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‘See Donald Faulkner, “Generalization through Condensation” and “Logical Consistency as a 
Research Technique,” Educational Research Bulletin, X1X (November 20, 1940), pp. 492-93; XX 
(February 26, 1941), pp. 42-44, 54. 

DonaLp FAULKNER is vice-president for administration of Western Reserve 
University. This is the last in a series of articles by Mr. Faulkner on various 
phases of college administrative work. 
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newspaper, radio, and television. However, fraud and arrogance are as 
out of place in selling storm sash as in college recruitment or, for that 
matter, in the pulpit. Statements which insult the intelligence of the 
reader or listener are not the measure of business promotion or the inev- 
itable character of public relations. Truth and a proper consideration 
for the needs and rights of his public will guide the educator—and the 
conscientious businessman—away from odious promotion practices. 

The statement of principles concerning the college public-relations 
program presented in this paper is believed by the writer to provide the 
guides needed by the institution. It would serve no purpose to carry 
the reader through the actual process of determining and testing these 
principles—sixteen in number. Each will be carefully stated and then 
discussed in point of its acceptance in theory and practice and its impli- 
cations for the administration of the college. 

1. The public-relations program must operate to promote the achievement 
of the educational objectives of the college. If it were not for the frequent 
violations of the principle that college public relations must serve insti- 
tutional goals, this statement could be passed over as self-evident. One 
of the causes of confusion in the minds of the constituency is the gulf 
between what the school tries to do and what the citizen reads and believes 
that the school is doing. The school cannot control the newspaper 
stories about it, but it can and should start its public relations at home 
by giving the reporters a full and honest idea of its plans and needs, as 
the best guarantee of friendly news writing. 

If panty raids, leftist teachers, fraternity drinking, and athletic sub- 
sidies take up space at times to the exclusion of reports of activities 
which seem more important to the college, it may be that the school’s 
news bureau does not provide usable copy on these more important events. 
The college that calls itself a university, whose catalogue lists its objec- 
tives as liberal arts—‘‘character-building, citizen training, and the 
development of the ‘whole’ man”—but which actually trains, in narrow 
vocation-oriented courses, schoolteachers, secretaries, and bookkeepers, 
and whose news-bureau releases are limited generally to athletic contests, 
dances, and staff wives’ parties, must not complain that it is misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. Reformulating its statement of goals and 
professionalizing its news bureau to understand the job of a newspaper 
and to interpret its own activities in terms of its actual objectives may 
do much to build the good will it needs. 

2. The administration of college public relations should be concerned 
with both formal and informal representations of the institution. When 
the president gives an address or the professor presents a scholarly paper, 
each is representing the institution. There are other occasions when 
they and other members of the university family find it appropriate to 
present informally the opportunities and needs of the school. No matter 
who the audience, discussions of the affairs of the institution are matters 
of public relations, involving the potential creation or loss of good will, 
and are a proper concern of the administration. 
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The written word—articles in learned journals, newspaper reports and 
news stories, brochures for various activities and programs, materials for 
student recruitment, catalogues, and the annual financial statement—is 
as important to public relations as the spoken word. The persons in- 
volved in creating good will are trustees, officers, teachers, non-academic 
personnel, students, alumni, and friends acting as fund-raisers or other 
agents, often self-appointed. The alumni organizations and their officers 
perform valuable functions which are, in the main, public relations. 
People and media, then, in many kinds of representations, make up the 
good-will resources, the effective functioning and co-ordination of which 
are the task of public-relations administrators. 

3. Policies governing the development program should be formulated as 
part of the regular legislative activities of the board and the faculty of the 
school. Policy-building is legislation. Higher education in general vests 
responsibility for institutional policies in the two legislative bodies, the 
board and the faculty. This conforms with the idea of political scientists 
and the builders of the national and state constitutions that lawmaking 
requires the deliberations of a group. Only through group action can 
proper representation be given the many elements of the constituency 
which support the educational institution or are served by it and also 
those whose responsibility it is to satisfy their needs. 

This is a general rule of wide application in college administration. 
Higher educational authorities support the principle as applied to the 
broad educational policies of the school, and many of those who have 
written on public relations apply it in that field. Its logic is not weakened 
by the fact that some college officers confuse building policies with getting 
the job done, and set up the policies for the public-relations program them- 
selves or play by ear, making rules as the situations develop. 

4. The promotional efforts of the institution must be unified. Writers 
on college administration are unanimous that the public-relations efforts 
of the college should be united. There is some agreement that the direc- 
tion of its various phases should be the responsibility of one office. For 
the activities of the college are diverse, and, as pointed out here, the 
chances to represent the school and the persons involved are as varied 
as they are numerous. Hence the public-relations program is complex 
and, if subject to no organization, can be chaotic, and the result very 
confusing to the’ constituency. Some form of co-ordination enhances 
the good-will potential. 

The president may be able to look after this unification in the small 
school, but an office of public relations may be needed to organize these 
important duties as the institution grows more complex. A similar need 
for leadership to consolidate the achievements of the faculty in the 
fulfillment of educational aims has made the office of the dean a regular 
feature of college organization. 

The inability of a school to reach its educational goals may be caused 
by confusion and distrust bred by inco-ordination of the efforts of the 
institution to sell its ideals to the public. 
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5. There must be institution-wide participation in the promotional 
program. Cornell University, among many others, has prospered because 
of its excellent educational program. The wide public acceptance of this 
excellence stems, in part, from the participation of college personnel, 
from trustee to student and alumnus, in the task of publicizing the 
merits of the program. 

Survey commissions have repeatedly commended schools which evi- 
dence this institution-wide consciousness of responsibility for developing 
good will. On the other hand, there has been considerable criticism of 
officers who jealously appropriate the right to speak for the school. 

6. Administration of the program of institutional promotion should be 
one of the major responsibilities of the president of the university. Develop- 
ing and carrying forward the public-relations function of an institution 
is an executive activity. In accord with the generally accepted theory 
of government, business, and education that executive powers should be 
vested in individuals, final responsibility for public relations must rest 
with the president. This rather obvious principle is included for two 
reasons: some chief executives neglect the program, and many schools 
allow certain phases of the program to develop disassociated from, and 
at times disloyal to, the administration. 

Surveys often report that presidents believe it is their duty to handle 
public relations. In modern universities they would do little else, and 
so must delegate these duties as well as many other responsibilities. 
Since he cannot, however, disregard his ultimate duty to see that the 
program is carried out properly, the president must organize public-rela- 
tions activities so that those who conduct them will be immediately 
responsible to him. 

7. The director of public relations should be directly responsible to the 
president. Recognizing its importance in the functioning of the school, 
many public-relations officers have been named assistant to the president, 
and, more recently, vice-president in charge of public relations or vice- 
president for development. By tradition, however, the title of vice- 
president has had little vogue in academic administration. For functional 
reasons, the title of director of public relations is preferred. 

Because of the comparable importance of the work of the faculty, 
the business office, the personnel division, and public relations, some 
students of higher education recommend that the dean of the faculties, 
the business manager, the dean of students, and the director of public 
relations have co-ordinate rank. This should gain for the director the 
co-operation and allegiance which the program deserves, and bring to the 
office a man of the required caliber in both educational outlook and 
proficiency in the specialized promotional field. 

8. Alumni interest should be channeled through the public-relations office. 
J. V. Grissette reported in his study of alumni work in American colleges 
that in the majority of schools it is customary for the alumni secretary 
and the alumni board of directors to be independent of the administration. 
He criticized the practice, and other writers, then as now, recommended 
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that the secretary be selected with the approval of the administration and 
that at least a portion of his salary be paid by the institution. He should 
be a staff member of the department of public relations to give broader 
implications to the functions of the alumni association.? 

9. The development of financial support for the institution should be one 
of the principal functions of the office of public relations. Wilson Compton, 
formerly president of the State College of Washington and for years a 
leader in American business and education, is of the opinion that our 
institutions will not be able to meet the needs of our growing body of 
educable youth with the present resources. Pressure for lower taxes and 
the increasing cost of education place upon the general public, including 
alumni and buisnessmen, much heavier responsibilities for increased funds 
for education. The Council for Financial Aid to Education, of which 
Mr. Compton was president for a few years, urges corporations to invest 
in higher education for a future that desperately requires educated 
leaders. The work of the Council is opportune; it is hoped that it will be 
successful and in time. 

The major sources of income for the school are tuition, interest on 
endowments, and, for the state institutions, taxes. Gifts from churches 
are not as significant as they were a half-century ago. Foundations sup- 
port certain programs. Federal aid for research, scholarships, and school- 
construction is needed despite the danger of political interference. 

The administration of the institution must be organized to develop 
sources of financial support. Regular giving on the part of the alumni 
must be marshaled. Encouragement of friends to name the school in 
bequests and wills must be the object of a continuing long-term program. 
The national tax structure stimulates such gifts, as well as direct con- 
tributions by individuals and corporations. Responsibility for this 
organization of financial support is eventually the president’s. It should 
be discharged through a promotion or development department in the 
general office of public relations. 

10. Student-recruitment literature should be built around the educational 
aims of the institution. Only the right students should become members 
of the institutional family—right in the sense that they can benefit from 
attendance and can contribute to the attainment of the objectives of the 
school. If it is the aim of the school to produce scientists or engineers 
with cold, calculating efficiency, students with the highest intelligence 
quotients and scientific aptitudes, as determined by adequate testing, 
will suffice. Ifa scientist with a sense of responsibility to humanity is to 
be developed, the examination must test more than intelligence: back- 
ground and character must be known; moral tone and social conscience 
become important. Russia may excel in the number of science and engi- 
neering students as in man power. American universities must deepen 
their allegiance to democratic values and attitudes in student recruitment 
as in curricular practices. 

"The Association of American Colleges. Stenographic report of an educational conference held 
in Atlanta in 193s, p. 8. 
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St. John’s College in Annapolis is dedicated to “liberal education in 
the principles of virtue, knowledge, and useful literature because each 
man in our society may and must perform the highest function—the 
intelligent and free choice of the means and ends of both our common 
and individual life.”* Such a school will seek out students with broad 
interests, capacities, and motivation. 

11. There must be honesty in reporting the activities and the problems 
of the institution to the press. Institutional events must be reported to 
the newspapers impartially, whether favorable to the school or not. 
This is the considered judgment of both newsmen and educational admin- 
istrators and writers. “Let the editor be the judge,” and “‘he can throw 
our case out of court, or give the evidence to the jury [the public] and let 
us take the consequences.’’4 

College men often accuse the press of seeking only the sensational 
campus news, and there is some truth in the statement. Perhaps the 
college has an unfulfilled responsibility to improve the reading habits of 
its students and to offer an apology for those of its graduates. In general, 
the literature of higher education recommends co-operation with the 
reporters and editors even when a very undesirable story breaks. Al- 
though good relations with the press do not guarantee the suppression of 
discreditable news, they will discourage harsh judgments and sensationalism. 

12. The public- relations program must create an interest in student 
activities beyond the spectacular phases of athletics and student pranks. 
Some colleges find acceptable news for the student’s home-town paper in 
the honors events and other activities which involve the student body in 
the everyday life of the campus. This keeps the name of the school 
before a most important public, from which come next year’s Freshmen, 
and to which go last year’s graduates. 

13. The literary and research achievements of professors should be 
brought to the attention of the constituency. It is a simple matter to get 
space for reports of successful research in immunization against polio or 
in atom-splitting, or to publicize a best seller. The more difficult but 
equally important task is to keep the objectives of the school before its 
public by reporting the less spectacular literary and scientific work of 
the teaching and research staffs. 

The Hollywood approach, which attempts to glamorize the ordinary 
doings of professors, should be rejected; the “nose for news” approach, 
which investigates the accomplishments of staff members for insight into 
their scholarship and presents their interests, activities, and attainments 
in readable form, is the method that should be used. The failure of the 
college to capitalize on a teacher’s renown in the world of letters, eco- 
nomics, or science, which extends far beyond the borders of the campus, 
has cost it valuable public relations. 

14. The catalogue should represent the offerings of the school in a clear, 
accurate, and honest manner, and should use standard terms. The catalogue 


3Bulletin of St. John’s College, V (April, 1953), p- 3- 
‘J. L. Herbert, American College Publicity Association Report (Washington, D. C.: The Associa- 


tion, 1930), Pp. 75. 
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is a guide, not only for the prospective student, but also for the student in 
residence and his advisers, and for the institutions to which a student 
may wish to transfer. It is appropriately named after its business 
counterpart; it sets forth what the college has for sale. Since a college 
can be held legally liable for the execution of every promise made in its 
catalogue, it behooves the institution to be very certain that it makes 
no promises it cannot fulfill. Inasmuch as the catalogue serves so many 
different people in a great variety of uses, it is imperative that it be 
honest, clear, and accurate. 

Criticisms of deceptive or obscure writing in college brochures come 
from all sides, even from the registrars and deans, who are, in practice, 
chiefly responsbile for the catalogues. Reports of college surveys and of 
foundation studies have pointed out, since 1913, the failure to use standard 
terms in catalogue-writing. 

15. Printed materials on all phases of the college program should meet 
the highest professional standards. The 195§ picture book “Cornell Illus- 
trated,” devised for distribution among secondary schools, is an outstand- 
ing example of adherence to the highest of professional standards in 
printed materials representing a school. The Stephens College mailing 
pieces and, in particular, the June, 1954, edition of the Budletin and the 
October, 1953, Life at Stephens are well known for the high quality of 
their preparation and printing. 

On the more serious side, the booklet This Js M.J.T. is of the highest 
excellence. It was distributed in 1953 to give prospective students a 
better chance to understand the school than is afforded by the catalogue. 
Bucknell has used a series of superlative printed materials, one brochure 
for each section of the curriculum. 

16. The annual report of the institution should set forth clearly and 
comprehensively its business operations and financial position, and should 
be available to all interested persons. Businessmen have a rather general 
impression that higher education is not universally well managed. Some 
of this doubt grows out of the differences between the objectives of the 
corporation and those of the university, but a great deal of distrust of 
the management of colleges arises from the scanty and inadequate financial 
reports available to the public, even to potential benefactors. Donors 
are selective, and prefer to make grants to institutions that evidence a 
sense of responsibility in the use of income. Many men who are capable 
of making sizable gifts to the college think of such gifts as an educa- 
tional investment. They expect the same care to be taken of a grant 
of this nature as of any other kind of investment. The money itself, 
and the income accruing from it, must be well spent and carefully ac- 
counted for. It is not sufficient that the school handle its financial 
affairs properly; for the fullest public acceptance, it must also let its 
potential friends know that this is true. The American Council on 
Education, the college-business-managers’ associations, and the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education urge every school to build public con- 
fidence by publishing carefully prepared annual financial reports. 
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A Curriculum in American Studies 


Although programs in American Studies are now part of the curriculum 
of many colleges and universities, they are still ambiguous in conception 
and purpose. On many campuses their focus is on the social sciences, 
supplemented by courses in literature and philosophy and embellished in 
a few instances with some attention to the fine arts. There is general 
agreement that American Studies are interdepartmental, but some doubt 
whether there is a distinct discipline that can be called the discipline of 
American Studies. 

Several years ago the University of Buffalo decided to join the Ameri- 
can Studies caravan. We began with the assumption that there is an 
American Studies discipline—and that the aim of this discipline is the 
unbiased and critical examination of life in the United States from the 
widest and deepest possible vantage point. It was decided from the 
start to build an eclectic program, in which the teaching of basic courses 
in history, philosophy, literature, and so on, remained in the hands of 
specialists in their own departments. Recognizing that good teachers in 
the past have imparted breadth to English literature or ancient history 
or medieval philosophy by exploring the subject in the widest possible 
context, in kindred spirit we conceived of the aim of the American Studies 
program as utilizing in so far as possible all the resources provided by the 
University for the study of civilization in the United States—breadth to 
be achieved by interdepartmental spread, depth to be achieved by 
thorough study within each department and within new co-ordinating 
courses which cross departmental lines. 

Partly because a teacher of literature became the program’s director, 
the focus at Buffalo was on American literature—not only the belletristic 
tradition of American letters (though that has not been neglected), but 
the tradition of literature as the documentary record of American life, a 
record which forms the backbone of all scholarship, whether in literature, 
history, philosophy, or (with some amplification in the nature of the kind 
of document) the fine arts. Since many American institutions are 
derived from older cultures, especially from the cultures of Western 
Europe, American Studies majors are encouraged to supplement their 
courses in American civilization by taking background courses in the insti- 
tutions, the literature, and the languages of other cultures. 
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It is quite true that such an objective—the inclusive study of 
American civilization and its European and Asiatic origins—is an im- 
possible objective for any one student. Nevertheless, it has always been 
true of the creative scholar that, starting at one point, he has extended 
his scholarship to embrace a wider and wider area until it seems that, for 
the crop he has chosen to harvest, the whole world becomes his acreage. 
He marks off a piece of scholarship for his own, and in the investigation 
of that piece he goes both wide and deep. The piece of scholarship 
marked off by the American Studies program is civilization in the United 
States. Within the program, each student marks off a smaller piece of 
that ‘whole project and goes his way—one through literature, history, 
philosophy, and sociology; another through literature, history, philosophy, 
and government; and so on. For the sake of a manage eable program, it 
is necessary to have a common core. For the sake of intellectual integ- 
rity and creative vigor, it is necessary to allow unlimited range beyond 
the core, so that no area of study is ever marked forbidden. 

At Buffalo, the core of the program required of all students who elect 
American Studies is made up of six courses, two of which are co-ordinating 
seminars: (1) United States History (6 credits), (2) The Survey of 
American Literature (6 credits), (3) American Philosophy (3 credits), 
(4) American Social and Intellectual History (6 credits), (5) a seminar 
in Problems of American Civilization (8 credits), and (6) a seminar in 
American Poetry, Music, and the Visual Arts (8 credits). 

United States History and the American-literature survey are recom- 
mended for the freshman and sophomore years. Also recommended for 
Freshmen and Sophomores are two years of one foreign language, Euro- 
pean History, Great English Poets (the basic course for majors in 
English literature), and the beginning course in one of the following: 
anthropology, art, drama and speech, economics, geography, geology, 
government, music, philosophy, psychology, the sciences, and sociology. 

In addition to the six core courses and the recommended basic courses, 
the American Studies program requires all majors to elect at least nine 
credits of advanced work in American literature. A number of courses 
have been created especially for the program. Some of them interpret 
literature broadly as the documentary record of American life and attempt 
to relate the study of literature to historical, philosophical, and social 
backgrounds. The following list contains the currently available courses; 
the list has changed, and will continue to change, from year to year. 

Modern Poetry 

Literature of American Democracy 

The Significance of the Frontier in American Literature 
Melville and James 

Contemporary American Fiction 

American Negro Literature 

Naturalism in American Fiction 

The Immigrant in American Literature 


Hawthorne and Faulkner 
American Borrowings from English Literature 
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Common for all American Studies majors, then, are the six core 
courses and nine elective credits of advanced work in American literature. 
Beyond that, the program splits into two plans: Plan I for the student 
who is interested in historical and social problems, Plan II for the student 
who is particularly interested in literature. 

In addition to the core program and the elected courses in American 
literature, the student in Plan I (major in American Studies) must elect 
nine credits beyond the beginning course in one of the following depart- 
ments: anthropology, art, drama and speech, economics, education, 
geography, geology, government, music, philosophy, psychology, the 
sciences, and sociology. Education courses are for the student planning 
to become a public-school teacher; science courses are particularly aimed 
to meet the needs of pre-medical students or of students who are taking 
a joint program with the School of Engineering. 

In addition to the core program and the elected courses in American 
literature, the student in Plan II (major in American Studies and English) 
must elect nine credits in English literature beyond the basic course for 
English majors (Great English Poets). It is strongly recommended that 
students in this plan take the course in the History of England and meet 
the English department’s recommendation for a second foreign language. 

At the end of the fourth year, both plans are finally co-ordinated 
through written and oral comprehensive examinations covering the work 
in American literature, history, philosophy, the two seminars, and (for 
the student in Plan II) English literature. 

The program has proved to be practical and inexpensive. At Buffalo, 
one man, the director, created and taught all the new literature courses 
(staggering them from year to year) except Naturalism in American 
Fiction, Hawthorne and Faulkner, and Modern Poetry. He also created 
and taught the junior seminar, and he moderates the seminar in the arts, 
assisted by the head of the Music Department of Buffalo’s Grosvenor 
Library and by the education director of Buffalo’s Albright Art Gallery. 

One man alone cannot continue to carry on the program, but he can 
do so with an assistant, aided, of course, by colleagues teaching American- 
civilization courses in other departments, including the English depart- 
ment. The program has had generous support from the departments of 
drama and speech, history, government, and philosophy, which have 
created courses and contributed questions and readers for comprehensive 
examinations. Without the support of these teachers, the English 
department, and the administration, the program could not have survived. 

In seven years, the University of Buffalo has graduated seventy 
Majors in American Studies, among them one Woodrow Wilson Fellow, one 
National Defense Fellow, and two New York State Regents Fellows. It 
has granted two Master’s degrees, and now has several candidates 
for advanced degrees, including one who plans to shift to a Ph.D. in 
English (American literature) after he completes the work for his Master’s. 

Lyte Grazer, University of Buffalo 
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A New Concept in Student Government 


In the traditional form of student government, the interests of the 
student are conceived as being separate from those of the university. 
Often it has seemed that underlying this concept was the assumption that 
the student needed to be protected from exploitation by the university 
administration. This view has frequently resulted in a student govern- 
ment concerned principally with its own narrowly defined programs and 
making little effort to deal with broad problems of institutional manage- 
ment and policy, even in the area of student affairs. The complaint- 
bureau, union-business-agent approach to student government has often 
been associated with a lack of confidence on the part of university officials 
in the maturity and responsibility of students. 

If student government is ever to become an important factor in the 
life of the campus, it must stop using this ineffective approach and become 
involved in the basic issues of the campus. A sovereign sphere of influence 
and authority could probably be delimited for student government in 
which it could act unilaterally and without consultation. It is only 
when student government begins to grapple with the real stuff of educa- 
tion, institutional management, and policy formulation that it can 
assume responsibilities with meaning and make a genuine contribution 
in behalf of student welfare. 

At the University of Minnesota last year, two subcommittees of the 
Senate Committee on Student Affairs, a joint student-faculty committee 
of the faculty governing body, reviewed the problem of student govern- 
ment and its relationship to the institution. After a year of campus-wide 
study and discussion, a statement of principles was endorsed, and a 
constitution formally translating these principles into the usual sections 
and articles was written. The student body was then drawn into a 
campus-wide debate concerning this and a competing plan. A campus 
election settled the issue, and the Senate Committee on Student Affairs 
approved the constitution of the Minnesota Student Association (M.S.A.), 
as the new organization is called. 

The constitution is an important first step toward the development of 
a new form of student government which is to become the primary 
legislative and policy-making organ in student affairs. It quite frankly 
rejects the traditional autonomous organization of student government 
in favor of a new type of structure which brings together student leaders, 
staff, and faculty members in a co-participant relationship radically 
different from the customary student-adviser relationship. The new 
constitution makes it possible for student government to handle many 
real and vital issues which have previously been of concern largely to 
administrative or faculty groups. Responsibility and status cannot be 
demanded by students—they can only be earned as confidence is slowly 
-established. The M.S.A. constitution is a beginning in the direction 
of establishing the kind of confidence that will eventually result in prestige 
and influence for student leaders. 
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The new constitution provides for discussion of issues before legislation 
is introduced rather than at the more emotion-laden “‘veto” stage. Such 
a pattern is not at all new to the University of Minnesota. It is char- 
acteristic of many successful student activities, such as the board which 
supervises the campus newspaper and the annual, the All-University 
Judiciary Council, the student-government commission which plans and 
implements the new student-orientation program, and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Student Affairs which supervises student activities. These 
groups have developed a close working relationship with faculty and staff 
members. Some of them have been established with staff, faculty, and 
students as full voting partners in joint enterprises. These organizations 
furnish ample local precedent for the new type of student government, 
which is backed by the educational philosophy that the faculty imple- 
mented in a 1946 policy statement beginning, ‘““The University Senate, 
responsible for formulating educational policies, considers organized 
student activities and programs an integral part of the University’s total 
educational program .. . 

In form and structure the new M.S.A. constitution provides for an 
executive and a legislative branch of student government. The funda- 
mental unit is the Student Assembly, composed of representatives of 
groups with forty members or more. This base was chosen rather than 
an area or college representation because it was believed that the real 
strength of student affairs at Minnesota lies in the active and interested 
organizations already conducting successful programs. It is also true 
that these electoral units are likely to be better acquainted with their 
representatives. Meetings are to be held as often as necessary—at the 
least, once a quarter. 

In addition to electing the officers and eleven Student Senate members, 
the Assembly has as its principal legislative responsibility the introduction, 
review, and approval of legislation of campus-wide importance, which is 
then presented to the Senate Committee on Student Affairs for final 
confirmation. As confidence in the legislation of the Minnesota Student 
Association grows on campus, student-government bodies should even- 
tually be in a position to borrow the powers of the Senate Committee on 
Student Affairs. 

The Student Senate is a smaller body meeting more frequently than 
the Assembly and dealing with business not specifically reserved for the 
Assembly. It is composed of staff, faculty, and eleven student senators 
elected by the Assembly. The president of the St. Paul Campus Student 
Council, a physically detached campus of the University, and the presi- 
dents of the various branches around the state, each of which represents 
a separate campus of the University, are ex officio voting members of 
this body. 

The constitution provides for an executive branch, the two top officers 
of which are elected by the Assembly, thus eliminating the inequalities of 
the political-party caucus. A number of other positions are filled by 
presidential appointment. The executive secretary and treasurer, for 
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example, are both appointed, as are the commission chairmen, because 
these are specialized jobs for which the best-qualified students should be 
obtained. The framers of the constitution wanted a strong executive in 
order to make it possible for the president to exercise leadership. Since 
the president is responsible for most of the appointments, he must fill 
the positions with the best people available and then make certain that 
they carry out the program of the M.S.A. These provisions are intended 
to maximize the opportunities for effective leadership on the part of the 
executive committee while providing a check upon the president through 
the Student Senate and the Assembly. 

Legislation may be originated in any branch or organ of the student 
government: the commissions, the executive committee, the Senate, or the 
Assembly. In order to secure good legislation, the framers of the con- 
stitution have attempted to build the principle of student, .staff, and 
faculty membership into the structure of student government. The 
suggestion was also made that the legislative process utilize the principles 
of study, consultation, advance notice, and written bills. 

A feature of the executive branch is the new position of staff con- 
sultant. The staff member who holds it is assigned to work with the 
student government, to provide a much-needed liaison between the 
M.S.A. and the Office of the Dean of Students, to furnish staff-advising 
services, and to organize a secretariat for the M.S.A., relieving the student 
president of routine office responsibilities. This is a relatively new idea 
in student-university relationships, and it has already been demonstrated 
that the position helps to ensure continuity and consistency in the opera- 
tion of student government. 

Campus critics have pointed out several problems which, if allowed to 
remain unsolved, may reduce the effectiveness of the Minnesota Student 
Association. Too close an association with the administration may make 
many students feel that the organization is subservient to University 
officials. Some student leaders feared that students would be hesitant to 
speak up in the presence of staff and faculty members. On the other 
hand, some staff members were afraid that student leaders might lean 
over backward to avoid being labeled administrative tools by their peers. 
Other students have rejected the new plan as not being true student 
government and hence incapable of representing student opinion. How- 
ever, these problems have generally beset student government, whatever 
its form or structure, and are being solved by able student leaders and 
interested administrators working together in good faith. 

Some of the ideas underlying the constitution of the Minnesota 
Student Association have been put into practice before at the University 
of Minnesota, but it remains to be seen whether or not they will continue 
to meet the rigorous test of campus support during the coming years. 
Many students and administrators will recognize in this plan some 
elements of the so-called community form of government. The Minnesota 
Student Association is not community government in the strict sense of the 
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term but rather an attempt to revitalize student government and win 
the acceptance of the campus community—the student body, the faculty, 
and the administration—through a format which recognizes the over- 
lapping interests of all. Students greatly outnumber staff representatives 
P at every level, but the provision of voting membership for staff members 
symbolizes the University’s stake in what has traditionally and erroneously 
been called student government—a government which cannot govern in 
. most institutional settings. It is to be hoped, then, that the Minnesota 
Student Association will continue to demonstrate its ability to handle 
significant campus issues, important policy questions, and problems of 
University management while maintaining its role as a sounding board 
for the voice of the students. 


A. Drake University 
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“THE PROFESSOR” 
AN 


INVITATION 


In all problems of higher education, “the professor” is sure to be involved. 
A critical point at issue is how to recruit a sufficient number of persons to perform 
the duties of the professor. The professor is central to higher education in large 
part because standard specifications cannot be written for him. He cannot 
be ordered by the gross on a requisition to the Stores and Receiving Department. 

For the same reason, he is a figure widely discussed in the literature of higher 
education. It is difficult to say of him anything which has not been said. But 
withal, he remains as important to the future of higher education as he has ever 
been in its past. Believing that the best way to get at the character of this vital 
but elusive figure may be through sketches of the lives of distinguished professors, 
the editors of the JournaLt or HicHER EpucaTion invite readers to submit 
manuscripts which seek to elicit the sources of the greatness of the recognizably 
outstanding educators of the past. 

; There can be no standard pattern for acceptable manuscripts in the series 
which we hope to present. If readers can be challenged to undertake the task 
of searching for the elusive qualities of greatness in the professor, the editors 
expect to be challenged by at least some of the resulting manuscripts. We 

await the dénouement with great interest. 
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The Evaluation of Ph.D. Dissertations 


I. HIs article on the administration 
of the Ph.D. degree, Mr. Ferber 
restricts his remarks almost entirely 
to the dissertation. He argues that 
in their work with dissertations (1) 
professors are overloaded, and the 
burden they carry is not recognized 
fully by the administrators of the 
institution; (2) professors are unfair 
to their students, either because of 
overload, “pet projects,” or indiffer- 
ence to their interests; and (3) the 
standards for dissertations are dis- 
turbingly varied among institutions 
and by areas within an institution. 

In regard to the charge of over- 
loading, it is true that in many insti- 
tutions professors are not given proper 
credit in their work-load for the direc- 
tion of dissertations. This is partly 
because it is difficult to assess the 
amount of time a professor will be 
called upon to give a student in any 
given quarter or semester, and partly 
because it is difficult to predict how 
many students will be working actively 
upon dissertations during any one 
quarter or semester. The third prob- 
lem concerns the sheer mechanics of 
reducing a professor’s work-load_be- 
cause he has dissertations to supervise. 
Frequently there is no one else 
qualified and available to teach the 
classes for which the professor in 
question is scheduled. I would not 
pay the professor extra salary for the 
extra load he may have to carry 
because it becomes necessary for him 
to supervise the writing of an unex- 
pected dissertation for a doctoral 
candidate; rather, I would keep some 
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record of the amount of time he has 
spent during each quarter or semester 
on all of his duties, including the 
supervision of dissertations, and, when 
this has accumulated to a sufficient 
amount of excess time, I would then 
release him from teaching for a sub- 
sequent quarter or semester to offset 
the extra time he has been called upon 
to give. Sometimes professors have 
light loads because anticipated dis- 
sertation loads do not occur. There 
is no question that some faculty 
members are so overburdened because 
of Ph.D. dissertations and Master’s 
theses that they are not able to give 
adequate attention to them or to their 
other assignments. 

Mr. Ferber says that “the super- 
vision of doctoral candidates is a 
thankless task.” This may be true 
to a degree, but I have observed that 
those professors who are supervising 
dissertations are not asking to give up 
this work, and that those who are not 
supervising dissertations are eager to 
be permitted to carry on this function. 
In some departments, teachers of 
undergraduate students who are quali- 
fied to direct dissertations are ex- 
tremely eager to win the prestige 
associated with this activity. To 
them, the director of dissertations 
appears to be given much more time 
for this work than he needs or uses. 

I agree with Mr. Ferber that some 
professors neglect their graduate stu- 
dents. He implies, however, that this 
is a common pattern. I believe that 
it is rather an uncommon one. I 
observe professors with heavy loads 
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spending long hours at night and dur- 
ing week ends reading the disserta- 
tions of students whom they are advis- 
ing in the effort to help them meet 
deadlines which they have set up for 
themselves. Occasionally, a professor 
even lowers his standards in order to 
help a student get his work finished 
on time. Students are irregular in 
their productivity and not uncom- 
monly pressure faculty members to 
spend a good many hours on an 
emergency basis to help them com- 
plete their dissertations at the very 
last minute permitted. Not long ago, 
a professor found a dissertation on his 
desk with the note, “Please read this 
dissertation tonight and be ready to 
discuss it with me at nine o’clock 
tomorrow morning.” In general, I 
believe, faculty members are interested 
in the welfare of their students, and 
often seriously disrupt their schedules 
in order to meet the exigencies that 
arise. Frequently, the need for such 
disruption is the result of poor manage- 
ment of his time by the student. 

Even though they attempt to be 
objective, professors believe that there 
is great value in studying certain 
aspects of their specialty and little 
value in studying other aspects. This 
does restrict the Ph.D. candidate who 
wants to explore some area of little 
interest to his adviser; he finds that 
the adviser will not approve the topic, 
or, if he does approve it, he will not 
give much serious attention to it. It 
is dificult to ask a professor to spend 
many hours of time in a field in which 
he believes there is probably no con- 
tribution to be found. The only 
solution here is for the student to 
find another adviser and a committee 
that sees some merit in his proposed 
endeavor. Probably every professor 


who has directed a dozen or more 
dissertations has occasionally insisted 
upon a certain focus or emphasis as 
the result of his own bias. 
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I see no likelihood of success in the 
plan for a national committee on 
standards proposed by Mr. Ferber. I 
think that some evaluation on the 
campus would be useful. A few small 
institutions have central approving 
committees for all Master’s theses; 
there is much objection to this from 
the faculty because of the domination 
of the whole Master’s program by 
these “‘chief justices,” who, in essence, 
say what can and what can’t be done 
in Master’s theses. It is probable, 
however, that on the large campus a 
committee of substantial size might 
well evaluate dissertations to the end 
of pointing out ways in which the 
departments might raise the standards 
for them. 

Dissertations should concise. 
Perhaps there might be a common un- 
derstanding that a dissertation longer 
than two-hundred pages must justify 
its length in terms of its content. 
Certainly, almost any dissertation 
would be much more valuable if it 
were reduced by half. 

Mr. Ferber’s idea of requiring candi- 
dates to show competence in the use 
of written English has much merit. 
It would save professors thousands of 
hours if the student were forced to 
become proficient in writing before he 
undertook a dissertation. 

Finally, it seems to me that the 
prime responsibility of the institution 
is to the student writing the disserta- 
tion, in so far as his rights to assistance 
are concerned, and within the stand- 
ards set by the graduate faculty. In 
graduate education, we say to a stu- 
dent, “We are ready to help you in 
every way we can to obtain a Ph.D. 
degree, so long as you show the ca- 
pacity necessary.” We take the stu- 
dent’s money, and we allow him to 
contribute his time. Certainly, if we 
accept the student as a doctoral 
candidate (and no professor should be 
forced to accept one against his will), 
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we are immoral if we do not give him 
a reasonable share of our time and 
attention when he most needs it. 
W. ANDERSON, 
Professor of Higher Education 
Ohio State University 


[+ is regrettable that Robert Ferber, 
of the University of Illinois, has be- 
come so disenchanted with certain of 
his fellow graduate-faculty members 
that he advocates controlling all of 
them with rigid rules and regulations— 
even going so far as to propose stand- 
ardized Ph.D. requirements and a 
national board of review for doctoral 
dissertations. His proposals will not 
find favor among graduate-faculty 
members or administrators. 

As Mr. Ferber sees it, the Ph.D. is 
replete with serious abuses inherent in 
its administration. So vague is the 


administration of the degree, he gen- 
eralizes, that the student is mistreated, 
neglected, discriminated against, dic- 


tated to, and antagonized by his 
adviser—and that although in theory 
he has the right to appeal against 
these arbitrary actions, he cannot 
safely do so. After reading Mr. 
Ferber’s bill of particulars, I am 
tempted to believe that he has either 
casually added together fact and fic- 
tion or has just been unfortunate in 
his service at “a few major univer- 
sities, mainly in the Midwest.” I 
hope that these abuses do not exist 
“‘at most other large universities.” 
Are these inequities to the student 
inherent in the Ph.D.? Without ques- 
tion, the highly subjective nature of 
the entire degree program admits the 
possibility of abuses in dealing with 
the student, just as does the entire 
educational system. Much of the 
judgment of any student’s work by 
his teachers is subjective, open to 
individual whim and fancy. All of us 
in education accept this and fondly 
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entertain the hope that professors will 
some day be impartial, efficient, and 
magnanimous—or that teaching ma- 
chines will be perfected in the near 
future. 

The reforms Mr. Ferber suggests for 
correcting the abuses he finds so 
prevalent deserve some consideration. 
His questioning of the desirability of 
the requirement for a dissertation 


- seems to be unwarranted in view of 


the fact that this requirement, along 
with the general examination, is the 
very basis of the doctorate. On the 
other hand, I heartily agree that there 
is need for a new degree between the 
Master’s and the doctorate for college 
teachers. As I have written earlier in 
these pages, this degree might well be 
designated the Master of Philosophy 
(M.Phil.), and should retain all the 
requirements for the doctorate except 
the dissertation. Such a degree would 
be suitable for teachers who do not 
plan to engage in research. 

I quite agree with two other sug- 
gested reforms: the development of 
methods for adequate compensation, 
either in time or money, for Ph.D. 
advisers and the limitation of the size 
and scope of doctoral dissertations. 
Every graduate dean, I suppose, has 
attempted to devise some way to pre- 
vent the overloading of advisers and 
to reward those with extra duties con- 
nected with the supervision of dis- 
sertations. Perhaps an effective de- 
vice will soon be developed. The con- 
tinuing pressure for shorter and more 
closely defined dissertations will, I 
believe, bring the results that all of us 
in graduate administration earnestly 
hope for. 

It is difficult for me to see merit in 
Mr. Ferber’s “two steps” to improve 
the caliber of Ph.D.’s: the stand- 
ardization of degree requirements and 
the establishment of national boards 
of review for dissertations. Both 
steps—neither one forward in intent— 
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would allow forces outside the indi- 
vidual institutions to exert a serious 
degree of influence and direction. 
Such measures would provide for the 
worst aspects of accrediting without 
the benefits. I would deplore the use 
of any devices that would contribute 
to cor ‘ty in graduate education. 
Devices such as these will not raise the 
caliber of Ph.D.’s. What, rather, is 
needed is more selective entrance re- 
quirements for admission, more inde- 
pendent work for the student, and 
more thorough examinations and 
dissertations. 

If, as suggested, dissertations were 
to be reviewed by a national board, 
who would benefit? The student 
would already have been awarded his 
degree, and it would not help him to 
learn that his dissertation was rated 
unacceptable by a national board. 
The faculty members would not profit, 
for they would already have exercised 
their best judgment. And certainly 
they would resent criticism by a 
“board” in Washington or wherever 
else it were located. 

Let us hope that, with the new year, 
Mr. Ferber will be able to place more 
faith in his colleagues and to witness 
a wider display of individual integrity. 

Everett WALTERS, 
Dean of the Graduate School 
Ohio State University 


‘he problem of ‘“‘abuses” confronting 
the Ph.D.-degree candidate stems from 
at least four sources: (1) the boom 
in college enrollment at all levels, 
coming in part from the boom in the 
general population; (2) an_all-too- 
prevalent emphasis on quantity rather 
than quality; (3) the “emphasis on 
research”; and (4) the general cussed- 
ness of human beings, particularly 
senior-college professors. 

In his article ‘““The Administration 
of the Ph.D. Degree,’ Mr. Ferber 
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emphasizes the fourth source of dis- 
comfort to graduate students, and 
sources (1), (2), and (3) provide the 
setting for the stage upon which the 
1961 candidate plays his brief role. 
The present graduate student has 
already become a victim of the “war 
baby” boom of the early 1940's. 
Already, as a teaching fellow, he is 
instructing the Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores born in that period. Added to 
this young-population increase is a 
social change resulting in college 
attendance by a much higher percent- 
age of the population. Many depart- 
ments are asking that full professors 
give more instruction in the intro- 
ductory courses. And though there 
is some evidence to the contrary, we 
should probably not be safe in count- 
ing on a decrease in the percentage of 
students who will pursue advanced 
degrees. Much has been written about 
the “emphasis on research” and the 
extent to which it takes faculty away 
from the graduate student. This 
aggravates the “hardships” of the 
candidate and often induces him to 
seek the “best” alternative to “get 
the degree and get out.” Nothing 
further will be said here about the 
personality conflicts and_ struggles 
within faculties or graduate com- 
mittees, or between candidates and 
advisers and committees. Mr. Fer- 
ber’s comments lead one to conclude 
that it is perhaps idealistic to wish 
that all such conflicts could be re- 
solved by means of honest academic 
disputation. 

The emphasis on quantity rather 
than quality is exemplified by uni- 
versities that boast of the number of 
Ph.D. degrees they have granted; by 
professors and institutions that in 
some instances lower standards of 
research to induce students to study 
with them; and by the lengthening 
of the dissertation into Gibbonian 
prolixness. 
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Mr. Ferber suggests succor for the 
abused graduate student by (1) pro- 
viding him with solutions to the 
“tyranny of the system” and (2) fur- 
ther standardization of degree require- 
ments, particularly an improvement 
in the quality of dissertation 
performance. 

Both of these measures should be 
most helpful to a student, not only as 
a candidate, but in the selection of 
a school in which to pursue his 
graduate work. So far as this writer 
can tell, the current trend is to dis- 
courage the graduate who aspires to 
the Ph.D. degree from taking it at 
the same institution at which he did 
his earlier work. The graduate apply- 
ing for admission has actually very 
scant information about other schools; 
at best, he may have a clear picture 
of the situation at one or two. Appli- 
cation is usually made to several 
graduate schools. Name-professors 
attract; the school’s general reputa- 
tion is considered; the catalogue pro- 
vides some information; the advice of 
faculty and friends is drawn upon; 
rumors of departmental conflicts are 
considered, perhaps; and correspond- 
ence provides some clues as to the 
academic environment. But in many 
instances the graduate student, as 
Mr. Ferber points out, finds himself 
in a situation that is uncomfortable, to 
say the least. The student who 
comes to pray may remain to scoff and 
grow embittered. 

Knowledge of the existence of well- 
established, clearly defined, and read- 
ily accessible “grievance machinery” 
would at least assure the student that 
he would be given a fair opportunity 
to proceed without arbitrary impedi- 
ments. American students have never 
been noted for their aggressiveness 
vis-a-vis faculty (or in general, for 
that matter). The two or three 
years during which a student is at or 
near the stage of candidacy for the 
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doctorate are crucial to him. He is 
usually operating on a shoestring, and 
often has domestic responsibilities. A 
wife can be a help or a hindrance. 
This writer basically regrets the neces- 
sity of such a grievance procedure 
as that suggested, but its existence 
in the past would have alleviated 
many reported instances of disap- 
pointment, disillusionment, and down- 
right hardship. 

A system of national review for 
evaluating dissertations should also 
provide the prospective graduate stu- 
dent with a better knowledge of the 
general caliber of guidance and tuition 
that he can expect. Because of the 
effort he is prepared to put forth and 
the enthusiasm which he feels for his 
subject, an aspirant for the Ph.D. 
wants the degree to have meaning in 
addition to serving as a union card or 
a password into the academic fra- 
ternity. If the review results were 
published widely, this would certainly 
furnish schools with an incentive to 
require work “worthy of professional 
recognition,” and should, in turn, 
attract students to them. 

Basically, standardization is anti- 
thetical to the development of the uni- 
versity, but in many instances a lack 
of it results in degrading worthy work, 
diligently pursued, by accepting in- 
ferior work on a nominally equal foot- 
ing. Standardization toward a higher 
level of performance certainly need 
not result in uniformity, conformity, 
or a mass-production variety of Ph.D. 

Although Mr. Ferber follows the 
traditional pattern of seeking to deter- 
mine what can be done for the candi- 
date, an equally interesting study 
could be made to determine what 
could be done 4y the candidate both 
to prevent abuses and to raise stand- 
ards of performance. 

B. Jor 
Graduate Student 
Ohio State University 
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ACADEMIC ROUND TABLE 


suggest topics for future issues. 
words. 


APRIL, 1961 


May, 1961 
The Faculty Committee: 


June, 1961 
The Wandering Scholars: 


(Deadline, January 15) 
What Qualities Should a Good Graduate Student Possess? 


(Deadline, February 15) 
Aid or Inhibitor in Achieving Educational Goals? 


(Deadline, March 15) 
Who Does the Work at Home? 
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Readers are invited to submit contributions to the Round Table and to 
Manuscripts should not exceed one thousand 


Is the home department merely a place to pick up mail? 
What has become of the community of scholars devoted to a common discipline? 
Is an excessive number of leaves of absence interfering with major educational 


responsibilities? 


A COURSE sequence in Korean Civili- 
zation, including a course on Korean 
literature in translation, has been 
introduced at Columbia University. 
The new courses are designed to fill 
a gap in the study of Oriental civiliza- 
tions. They cover the development 
of Korean civilization from the Neo- 
lithic Age through the twentieth 
century, with stress on ancient Korea. 
The first semester deals with Korean 
culture, the second with literature. 
Knowledge of the Korean language 
is not required for admission to the 
course, which is open to students in 
Columbia’s graduate faculties and 
East Asian Institute as well as to 
qualified undergraduates. 


“hee National Science Foundation has 
awarded grants to 43 colleges and uni- 
versities for the 1961-62 academic year 
to support Academic Year Institutes 
for science and mathematics teachers. 
The purpose of the program, now in 
its sixth year, is to help teachers im- 
prove their knowledge of subject- 
matter through a year of full-time 
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advanced study. Approximately 1,500 
experienced junior— and senior—high- 
school teachers and about 75 teachers 
from liberal-arts colleges, teachers col- 
leges, and junior colleges will be chosen 
for 1961-62. There have been about 
4,800 participants during the first five 
years. The Foundation grants will 
provide stipends of $3,000 for each 
participant, with additional allow- 
ances for dependents, books, and 
travel. 


A NEW course in writing, designed to 
teach engineers and scientists to be 
articulate, is required of all Freshmen 
at Stevens Institute of Technology. 
The course stresses the fact that a 
writer must make his thoughts clear 
to himself before he can explain them 
to someone else. This approach is 
based on the theory that incomplete 
thinking, rather than faulty grammar 
or vocabulary, leads to the profes- 
sional man’s inability to express him- 
self. The course started as an experi- 
ment but will probably become a per- 
manent part of the curriculum. 
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The Carnegie Foundation Study of 
Graduate Education 


A Review Essay 


By J. W. ASHTON 


GrabuaATE EpucaTIon IN THE Unirtep States, by Bernard Berelson. 


New York: 
$6.95. 


Many a graduate dean, faced by the 
bulky questionnaire which Bernard 
Berelson sent around a year and a half 
ago, was troubled, I am sure, not only 
by the thought of the man-hours 
required to answer it adequately, but 
also by the fear that the mountain 
might give birth only to a mouse. 
The publication of Graduate Educa- 
tion in the United States shows amply 
that there was no ground for such 
fears. The book is a comprehensive 


and perceptive analysis of the infor- 


mation compiled in the questionnaires, 
but it goes beyond mere reporting and 
analysis to become a_ thoughtful, 
searching, critical study of funda- 
mental issues in graduate education 
in America. 

The hurried reader, noting that the 
final section of the book is entitled 
“Conclusions, Commentary, and Rec- 
ommendations,” may be tempted to 
turn directly to it and forego the basic 
material which precedes in Parts One 
and Two, “The Past” and “The 
Present”; but this temptation should 
be resisted, for the conclusions and 
recommendations gain their signifi- 
cance from the detailed study pre- 
sented by the first two sections. 

There are several extremely im- 
portant aspects of the study. Not 
the least of these is Berelson’s useful 
analysis of the scare statistics which 
have been adduced to demonstrate the 
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ineffectiveness of present and cur- 
rently potential resources, particularly 
of teachers, to provide for the “tidal 
wave” of students to come into 
higher education in the sixties (“The 
Question of Numbers’). Basically, 
he points out that the most frighten- 
ing figures have resulted from taking 
the most optimistic figures for enroll- 
ments and the most pessimistic for 
production of faculty (for both of 
which there are wide variations in 
various studies), and so putting the 
worst possible light on the situation. 
Whereas we have a firm figure for 
“college-age population” until 1970, 
all the other elements in the situation 
can vary between wide extremes. 
What proportion of this stable figure 
will go on to college: about the same 
as now or increasing at the same rate 
as earlier in the century? What 
really was the proportion in college in 
1950, with or without veterans? What 
do we mean by “college-age,” eighteen 
to twenty-one, or, more realistically, 
eighteen to twenty-five? Are there 
other factors, such as greater selec- 
tivity, that will limit to some extent 
continuing expansion of proportions? 
So far as faculty is concerned, shall we 
maintain the present over-all 15:1 
student-teacher ratio? What part does 
the junior college with a largely non- 
doctorate faculty play in the projec- 
tions of figures of need? How much 
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expansion of doctorates may we rea- 
sonably hope for in the next ten years 
as a result of the increased number of 
baccalaureates now being taken, and 
how many Ph.D’s will go into college 
teaching? 

By asking such searching questions 
as these and scrupulously putting 
together comparable figures when they 
can be obtained, the author comes to 
quite different conclusions from those 
of the prophets of doom. “But how- 
ever such questions are decided,” the 
author writes, “and even given an 
enrollment of 6 millions, the over-all 
situation seems to me not a capital-C 
Crisis, but rather a small-p problem” 
(page 79). And a little later, he has 
this to say: 

Above all, it is well to keep some objec- 
tivity and perspective in viewing the 
matter. Forecasts have traditionally been 
pessimistic in this field. What is the 
problem? It is that within a fifteen-year 
period we shall be doubling our baccalau- 
reate ranks. But baccalaureate degrees 
have doubled, or more, every fifteen years 
or so in this century—whereas doctorates 
have kept ahead of that pace by doubling 
every decade or so. The baccalaureate 
rate will slow down before the doctorate. 
Even over a sixteen-year period covering 
World War II, when doctoral production 
was way down, the proportion of doctor- 
ates on the faculties of accredited four- 
year institutions went up by 10% (page 80). 

I deal at length with this issue not 
only because it has been the one most 
often viewed with alarm, but more 
particularly because Berelson’s treat- 
ment of it illustrates his ability to 
analyze the statistics and to draw 
sound conclusions by a scrupulous 
insistence on the highest possible 
degree of comparability of figures. 

This is the great strength of his 
study. Now and again he is content 
to report votes by presidents, or 
graduate deans, or recent doctorates 
on various topics, and this seems little 
more important than the show of 
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hands at a deans’ meeting. But for 
the most part he goes far beyond mere 
vote-counting to a careful and dis- 
criminating study of the meaning of 
the votes with respect both to graduate 
education as an institution and to the 
whole fabric of higher education. It 
is by this means that he is able to 
demolish some of the current popular 
notions and to demonstrate their 
fallacies. 

His discussion, for instance, of the 
time spent by students in earning their 
doctorates is significant because he is 
not content to say simply that students 
should be hurried through as rapidly as 
possible. He points out that many of 
the A.B.D.’s (All but Dissertation) 
are actually already in the teaching 
force in colleges and universities all 
over the country, many of them work- 
ing full time, and that although it may 
be difficult for them to complete their 
work for the degree under these cir- 
cumstances, they are yet a factor to 
be reckoned with in the profession. 

Likewise, in the present debate over 
general education in the doctoral pro- 
gram and the urging by some of a 
broader, more general program for the 
doctorate, he points out, quite rightly, 
that the place for general education 
is in the undergraduate college, and 
that we should be highly remiss if we 
did not, at this culminating stage of 
higher education, provide for that 
degree of specialization which will at 
least begin to make a man the master 
of his field. This carries with it, as a 
corollary, the proposition that “‘train- 
ing in research and scholarship should 
be the primary purpose of doctoral 
study” (pages 220-21). 

It is tempting thus to comment on 
many of the issues which Berelson 
discusses in his book, but obviously 
space and time do not permit so 
detailed a treatment. From the per- 
spective of a concise and perceptive 
history of graduate education in this 
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country, he goes from a consideration 
of the purposes of graduate study, of 
the nature of the institutions offering 
such work, and of the students in the 
system and their reactions to it, to a 
significant comparison concerning stu- 
dent origin, the nature of the graduate 
program, and financial support for 
students in law and medicine. He 
then proceeds to study the programs 
themselves, with particular reference 
to the most widely (and often vocifer- 
ously) debated areas: their duration, 
the requirement of the dissertation and 
its nature, the status, if any, of the 
Master’s degree, postdoctoral work (on 
which he has just issued a supple- 
mentary report), the much-debated 
foreign-language requirement, the place 
and character of the final examination, 
and, finally, the evaluation of graduate 
work. (Not so much, How good it 


is? as, How good do people think 
it is?) 

Even those who may disagree with 
some of the author’s interpretations 


will yet be impressed, I am sure, by 
the care with which he studies his 
materials, whether they are objective 
facts or a collection of opinions. In 
the latter case, his samples seem to be 
large enough and to be derived from a 
sufficiently varied group to warrant 
significant statements concerning the 
various phases of graduate work with 
which they deal. 

If the volume did only this, it would 
offer a substantial picture of graduate 
work in this country. But Berelson 
goes beyond mere analysis, or even 
“the rhetoric of calls to action,” to 
offer nineteen recommendations based 
on his preceding analysis. The first 
group, with regard to the graduate 
program, deals essentially with the 
details of requirements: enforcement 
of a four-year doctorate; almost as a 
corollary, the “tightening” of the 
training, by which he means “a 
clearer, more compact, more specified 
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program of study including more 
supervision and direction by the 
faculty” (page 235); shortening the 
dissertation, a step already being 
taken in at least some universities; 
the regularizing of postdoctoral work, 
which in a sense is a separate problem 
and perhaps hardly belongs here; leav- 
ing the foreign-language requirement 
to departments, which is a quick way 
to chaos for this requirement; and, 
one of his most interesting suggestions, 
the elimination of the final examina- 
tion in cases in which it has become 
merely formal, and the substitution of 
a ceremonial event such as a public 
lecture in its place. 

The second group of recommenda- 
tions deals with support and comple- 
tion. Like many a graduate dean, he 
is disturbed by the competition for 
fellowship funds and the delays that 
result in the completion of programs 
because of continued service by the 
students as research or teaching assist- 
ants. His suggestion of the fuller use 
of loan funds is not always practi- 
cable, since loan funds, in spite of 
federal grants, are often exhausted. 
His basic point is that the student 
should, as a good business proposition, 
assume more of the financial load 
himself and thus speed up the com- 
pletion of his work. So many of the 
A.B.D.’s should be encouraged to 
complete their degrees, and more sup- 
port should come from industry. 

With regard to students, Berelson 
urges that the graduate schools should 
recruit more systematically and more 
energetically, beginning early in the 
undergraduate course, with consequent 
growth of understanding between the 
liberal-arts colleges and the graduate 
schools. The long-standing problem 
of writing deficiency must be met, but 
he admits there is no easy solution to 
this problem, which is a combination 
of lack of concern for one’s native 
language, indifferent or ineffective 
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thinking, faulty analysis, and, in spite 
of required writing courses for under- 
graduates, lack of steady and constant 
experience in writing throughout the 
undergraduate years. He concludes 
with a plea for the establishment of 
informal social centers for graduate 
students. This plan has been tried in 
some universities, such as Indiana, 
where the Graduate Residence Center 
serves as a focus for social life for the 
unmarried graduate students. The 
married ones present a quite different 
problem, however, and much yet 
needs to be done in their case. 

Next Berelson turns to the problem 
of preparation for college teaching, 
recognizing that there are at hand, 
through teaching assistantships, ready 
means for giving the neophyte some 
training in the profession (not to be 
used so long, however, as to delay the 
completion of the degree!). Curiously, 
or so it seems to me, he balks at giving 
any credit for a seminar on the 
character of the liberal-arts college and 
its problems, which could be a 
thoroughly demanding and rewarding 
preparation for the prospective 
teacher, particularly if it were coupled 
with an “internship” in a liberal-arts 
college, as he suggests earlier. The 
proposal for an intermediate degree 
seems to me to be the weakest of the 
lot. To give the A.B.D.’s a certificate 
or a degree with some other name than 
the Ph.D. not only would be ineffec- 
tive, but it would also be extremely 
easy for the fourth- or fifth-rate insti- 
tution to copy and so debase the coin 
as soon as it was minted. 

In regard to the institutions, he 
urges that a closer relationship be 
brought about between |liberal-arts 
colleges and graduate schools, and 
that, in the main, the presently 
established institutions of top- and 
middle-level prestige carry the national 
load of doctoral study for the sake of 
both economy and quality, with a 
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concentration of postdoctoral work in 
“the great universities at the top.” 

In regard to administration, the 
recommendation that the position of 
the graduate dean should be strength- 
ened will receive support from the 
graduate schools, with recognition of 
the fact that steps are being taken 
here and there to move him into the 
central administration, so that though 
he may not have more direct respon- 
sibility for details of budget and staff, 
he may have fuller responsibility on 
the general policy level. And as for 
the national organization of graduate 
schools, the Association of Graduate 
Schools has been working for some 
time to strengthen that group, and at 
its last meeting took steps which 
should lead to the formation of a 
graduate-school organization that will 
be representative of all the institu- 
tions doing significant doctoral work 
and will be able to speak for them with 
a firm and, hopefully, a unified voice. 

All in all, Berelson suggests the need 
for a systematic evaluation of graduate 
programs by institution and discipline 
on the basis of a careful consideration 
of many of the issues presented in his 
study. As he himself has pointed out, 
many of these have been the subject 
of soul-searching, and it will be useful 
to have his material to serve as guide 
lines for a continued study of the 
operation which keeps graduate pro- 
grams vital and alert to the needs of 
the times. 

Finally, he goes beyond the internal 
structure to suggest the need for two 
new institutions, a center for the 
advanced study of the humanities like 
those for the sciences and the behav- 
ioral sciences, and the establishment 
of a supergraduate school exclusively 
for doctoral and postdoctoral work, 
located in Washington, D. C. In a 
sense it is unfortunate that these 
recommendations are briefly stated at 
the end of the report, since each of 
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them is worthy of full consideration. 
Each of them might well merit a full 
chapter, at least. That the establish- 
ment of a center for the advanced 
study of the humanities could be an 
effective force, both in the stimulation 
of scholarship and in the consideration 
of profound problems of modern soci- 
ety on which the humanities can have 
significant bearing, is unquestionable. 

As for the second proposition, how- 
ever, Berelson’s own suggestion that 
the present effective institutions do 
the work of graduate study is wiser 
than the proposal to set up, in these 
days, a new, strictly graduate institu- 
tion. Although there may be some- 
thing to be said for the theory that a 
brand new institution serves at appro- 
priate times as a stimulus to the whole 
field of graduate education, yet the 
sheer cost of setting up such an 
institution, if it were to be pre- 
eminent, as it would have to be, 
would be staggering. Nor is it neces- 
sary in the way that such a graduate 


university might have been fifty, or 


even thirty, years ago. With the 
development of inter-university pro- 
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grams and with the present speed and 
convenience of communication, it is 
possible for the parts of graduate 
education in the separate universities 
to benefit by the whole program 
through shared facilities and through 
joint projects like the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratories, the Midwest In- 
terlibrary Association, and the Mid- 
west Universities’ Research Associa- 
tion. The tremendous cost of such a 
new graduate university as Berelson 
suggests would be an enormous price to 
pay for “‘newfangledness,” even in its 
best sense. 

But these are matters for extended 
debate, perhaps. The real importance 
of the book comes from its searching 
and judicious analysis of graduate edu- 
cation and the stimulus it presents for 
further self-study by the schools 
themselves that they may neither be 
overcome by the critics who mis- 
understand the purposes of graduate 
education, or who have their own 
personal axes to grind, nor be so 
complacent that they lose sight of the 
constant need to grow through change 
and adaptation to new situations. 
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Editorial 


The Immediate and the Remote 


Higher education, as might be expected, shares many of the attributes 
of other social institutions with which it is contemporary. Among these 
is a tendency toward preoccupation with the immediate. It seems to be 
simply good hard-headed American common sense to devote primary 
attention to the circumstances which are at hand or imminent. They 
are tangible and real. The remote is intangible—even dreamlike—in 
proportion to its remoteness. Why bother with what may not happen? 
“Don’t cross a bridge until you come to it.” “Do a good job today, 
and tomorrow will take care of itself.” 

This American penchant, possibly a by-product of the rugged condi- 
tions of the frontier, has its elements of weakness, which the passing 
years have made increasingly plain. There is the obvious fact that many 
of the developments of the future can overwhelm us if advance prepara- 
tions are not made. Higher education provides a perfect illustration of 
this state of affairs at present, as it prepares to cope with the greatest 
absolute and relative increase in enrollment it has ever had to face. 
Even when the approaching flood of college students was no more remote 
than the primary and secondary schools, it has not been possible to get 
consistent preparation for the new tasks of higher education from all of 
those responsible for them. We still seem to rely upon a simple trust 
that the inventiveness stimulated by necessity will extricate us from any 
predicaments in which we may become involved. 

Our preoccupation with the immediate, reflecting a deep strain of 
practicality in the American make-up, is merely a native version, reduced 
to operational proportions, of the empiricism by which science has been 
able to remake the modern world. Further, the powerful hold of this 
empiricism reflects acceptance of physical phenomena as possessed of the 
quality of reality to a greater degree than any other element of human 
awareness. This has also been expressed as the theory of the objectivity 
of physical nature. It is a basic premise of modern Western thought. 

As seems to be true of all human phenomena, the regular use of this 
premise serves to expose its weaknesses. In the same manner, the 
inadequacy of policy-planning in higher education becomes obvious in 
proportion to its limitation to the immediate. Yet the great force for 
the revision of traditional philosophic viewpoints lies within physical 
science—their alma mater—where the general theory of relativity and its 
derivative propositions seem to be leading to reconstruction of long- 
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established views of the objectivity of physical nature. Conditioned, as 
we are, by habitual thought patterns, rethinking of the comfortable 
premises of the past probably cannot be stimulated effectively except as 
the stimuli derive from the respected sources of older formulations. This 
process seems to have been initiated, and to be growing, in the con- 
temporary world. Even this, however, is far too esoteric to have pre- 
dictable influence upon general patterns in our social thought for a long 
time to come. For higher education, this need not be true. In fact, if 
the community of higher education cannot be more responsive to such 
stimuli than is the general society, we had better do some soul-searching. 
The first step we need to take is to recognize that the circumstances 
of the future are not beyond our control except to the degree that we do 
not anticipate them. Of course, at any given time there are conditions 
which man cannot change, although the realm of the impossible has 
shrunk as the realm of the possible has grown. The point is, there is 
much, even in the remote future, which we can predict if we put our minds 
to it. Perhaps many of the students who will knock at college portals 
in the 1960’s should not be doing so. Perhaps they will be more interested 
in the enhanced social status which college attendance gives than in the 
evocation of their own latent talents. Many applicants will not have 
talents of a kind which the usual academic institutions are fitted to 
develop. To the degree to which these conditions prevail, they will exert 
a disrupting influence on higher educational institutions, on the lives of 
the students directly affected, and indirectly on all other students in 
colleges and universities. This is a development which could have been 
predicted and prevented by timely action in past years. Many decisions 
in higher education in the years ahead will seem to be determined by 
conditions over which educators have no control. In fact, such condi- 
tions are determining only because, in the past, attention to the immediate 
was so complete as to preclude adequate consideration of the remote. 
The opportunity is now at hand to bring an end to this state of affairs. 
A stable society is a prerequisite to planning for the future. America 
approaches this condition as its beginnings on the frontier fade into the 
past. Its development now is internal and functional rather than external 
and geographic. In this context, much of our future can be created by 
our present actions. If foresight and predictive ability exist anywhere 
in our society, it must surely be within the community of higher education. 
We need to give present thought to the end products of present directions 
in higher education. We can, if we will, consciously create a social role 
for higher education which it is capable of performing. This role can be 
far more useful than it has ever been in the past in providing leadership 
to the whole society in moving toward its goals. The responsibility of 
higher education for shaping immediate decisions in the light of remote 
effects is, first of all, to ensure its own proper growth and fulfillment, and 
then the corresponding growth and fulfillment of the whole of human 
society. The time is at hand to move more earnestly in this direction. 


R. D. P. 
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To ENABLE outstanding college gradu- 
ates to combine their professional 
education with advanced training in 
international affairs, Columbia Uni- 
versity has created an International 
Fellows Program. The specialists, in- 
cluding prospective doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, economists, journalists, 
librarians, and clergymen, will carry 
on studies in their fields of special 
interest while acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of world affairs. This year 
there are fifty Fellows, chosen on the 
basis of outstanding undergraduate 
record, promise of leadership, and 
interest in international affairs. All 
will take a full-year course, The Role 
of the United States in World Affairs, 
in addition to their regular graduate 
studies, and each Fellow will devote 
himself next summer at Columbia to 
intensive study of the culture, history, 
economy, geography, and political and 
social structures of one major area of 
the world. The program aims to 
assist its graduates to assume positions 
of leadership in world affairs. 


A stuby of donations to colleges and 
universities shows that in 1958-59 
private colleges and universities re- 
ceived more than twice the amount 
given to public institutions. Alumni 
are singled out as the group with the 
greatest potential for increased private 
support of public universities. More 
than half of the public institutions of 
higher education represented in the 
study have started to develop pro- 
grams of alumni fund-raising only 
within the last ten years. 


The study is based on the 1958-59 
“Survey of Annual Giving and Alumni 
Support” of the American Alumni 
Council and the 1958-59 “‘Voluntary 
Support of America’s Colleges and 
Universities” of the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education, Inc. It was 
published by a professional fund- 
raising firm. It covers 78 major 
public institutions, 12 municipal col- 
leges and universities, and g public 
colleges for women. 


"Tus University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center has completed a 
nation-wide study of the costs of col- 
lege education for the U. S. Office of 
Education. The report, based on over 
2,700 interviews throughout the na- 
tion, shows that parents still pay the 
major share of their children’s college 
expenses. It is estimated that the 
average annual expense incurred by 
unmarried students in 1959-60 was 
about $1,550; approximately $950 
came from parents, $360 from stu- 
dents’ earnings, $130 from scholar- 
ships, and $110 from other sources. 
Most parents contribute between $500 
and $1,500 annually. Over half the 
nation’s college students now earn part 
of their expenses. Three out of four 
students receive no scholarship sup- 
port of any consequence. 

The study includes figures on finan- 
cial planning by parents of future col- 
lege students. The 160-page report, 
How People Pay for College, by John 
B. Lansing, Thomas Lorimer, and 
Chikashi Moriguchi, has been pub- 
lished by the Center. 
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‘te aim of the Southern Regional 
Science Seminar to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, February 19-22, 
will be better communication of scien- 
tific activities on university campuses 
in sixteen Southern states. The semi- 
nar will examine the university as a 
major center of scientific activity and 
a prime source of science news, and will 
seek to broaden and develop the back- 
ground and understanding of science 
of college and university public-infor- 
mation staff members and to increase 
their skills in the communication of 
science news to the public. 


A stupy at St. Louis University pro- 
vides statistics concerning the institu- 
tion’s evening-school program in the 
College of Arts. Married persons with 
children have a better record than 
younger single persons. The best stu- 
dents are married women over thirty 
years of age. In general, the busiest 
people with the greatest number of 
distractions have been the most suc- 
cessful in earning a degree at night, 
and persons working full time have 
made better records than persons 
working part time. 


A SPECIAL issue of the Harvard Edu- 
cational Review on “Negro Education 
in the United States” contains an 
article by Richard L. Plaut, president 
of the National Scholarship Service 
and Fund for Negro Students, which 
points out the urgent need for seeking 
talented Negro students and providing 
them with the necessary funds to ob- 
tain a college education. Several 
years ago, a study of Southern segre- 
gated high schools showed little in- 
crease in the number of Negro stu- 
dents going on to interracial colleges. 
The National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students has helped 
to swell the numbers, but Mr. Plaut 
hopes for further progress in this 
direction. 
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The Graduate School of Education at 
Syracuse University announces the 
Student Dean Program for 1961, a 
program of assistantships for women 
interested in preparing for student 
personnel work in high schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Applicants 
must have the Bachelor’s or the 
Master’s degree. The graduate assist- 
antship provides for room, board, and 
tuition, and carries a cash stipend; the 
usual appointment is for two years on 
a part-time practice, part-time study 
basis. Each appointee is responsible 
for and lives in a residence with a 
group of undergraduate women. For 
further information, write to the Stu- 
dent Dean Program, Women’s Build- 
ing, 820 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse 
University. 


Tas School of Education at Boston 
University has initiated a graduate 
program in school librarianship. Since 
it is assumed that a school librarian 
must also be a competent teacher, 
requirements for a Master’s degree 
include a background in general educa- 
tion, professional education, and sub- 
ject specialization, in addition to 
courses in library science. The pro- 
gram fulfills the certification require- 
ments for school librarians recently 
enacted by the Massachusetts 
legislature. 


O; THE 334 students enrolled in the 
Honors program introduced by the 
College of Letters and Science at the 
University of Wisconsin this fall, 245 
are Freshmen and 89 are Sophomores. 
Juniors and Seniors will be offered an 
Honors program beginning in the 


1961-62 fall semester. The new plan, 
which is entirely voluntary for stu- 
dents, aims to “encourage and recog- 
nize work of greater depth, scope, and 
originality by undergraduates whose 
abilities and interests make them 
eligible.” The Honors classes are of 
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four types: entirely new courses, 
especially designed for Honors candi- 
dates; completely separate sections of 
existing courses; special laboratory 
and discussion sections attached to 
present courses; and individual tutor- 
ials. All courses have small enroll- 
ments to ensure more direct and 
personal instruction, and all “H” 
students are assigned to special Honors 
advisers. The University will con- 
tinue to award “‘Honors in the Major” 
to students who have successfully 
completed the departmental Honors 
curriculum in their major but have 
not participated in the general Honors 
program. 


"Tue University of California at 
Berkeley will participate in the John 
Hay Fellowship program. Under this 
plan, outstanding high-school teachers 
throughout the United States are 
chosen to spend a year’s sabbatical 
at aselected university. Other partic- 
ipating universities are Harvard, Yale, 
Northwestern, and Columbia. The 
Fellows enroll as regular students, and 
may take any courses they desire. 
They are encouraged to audit classes 
rather than to take courses for credit; 
to attend lectures, seminars, concerts, 
and plays; and to take full part in 
the intellectual life of the campus. 
The aim of the program is to en- 
courage excellence in high-school teach- 
ing and to make secondary education 
amore attractive field. To be eligible, 
a teacher must be nominated by his 
school, be no older than fifty, and 
have taught at least five years at an 
approved high school. 


‘Tae U. S. Office of Education has 
announced that it will not consider 
applications for grants for research 
studies under the National Defense 
Education Act (Public Law 85-864) 
which extend beyond December 31, 
1963. The reason for this is that the 
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Act expires June 30, 1962, and federal 
fiscal policy requires that grant funds 
be expended within eighteen months 
after the end of the fiscal year in which 
the grant was awarded. 


Fee required freshman history course 
at Amherst College has been revised 
to stress the relations between Europe 
and other cultures and regions. The 
course, which formerly surveyed the 
major developments in the formation 
of European political institutions, now 
emphasizes the organization of society, 
processes of social change, and social 
theory. It includes such topics as the 
origins of civilization in the ancient 
Near East; the meeting of Roman, 
Christian, and Germanic societies; 
early medieval economy; the dynam- 
ics of feudalism; Christian-Islamic 
encounter (the Crusades); the High 
Middle Ages; the medieval mind; the 
Renaissance; the Reformation; and 
exploration and discovery in geogra- 
phy and science. 


"Taz Ford Foundation has announced 
a series of grants to Southern univer- 
sities to strengthen and expand engi- 
neering education at the doctoral 
level. Grants will go to the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, North Carolina State 
College, and the University of Texas, 
the four institutions which award 
nearly all the doctoral degrees in 
engineering in the South. It is hoped 
that the grants will assist the four 
institutions to advance their doctoral 
programs and improve the qualifica- 
tions of their engineering faculties. 
The opportunities the grants offer for 
the further development of present 
faculty and the training of additional 
graduate students should contribute 
to the strengthening of engineering 
education in other institutions in the 
South by making more and better 
engineering teachers available. 
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is order to take the first steps in the 
direction of overcoming the superiority 
of the Soviet Union in the field of 
metrology, an Institute of Measure- 
ment Science has been established at 
George Washington University. The 
new program will attempt to fill 
the need for persons trained in precise 
measurement techniques, which are 
essential in many areas of modern 
technology, particularly electronics, 
and in the defense and space indus- 
tries. Courses in fundamental me- 
trology, statistics as applied to 
measurement, and electronic, thermal, 
and optical measurement will be 
given at the Institute, beginning in 
February, 1961. The Bachelor’s, Mas- 
ter’s, and Doctor of Science degrees 
will be offered. The program is 
partially supported by the National 
Bureau of Standards and the Martin 
Company of Baltimore. 


A NEW program designed for young 
women who want to study engineering, 
science, and architecture has been 
established at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Students will study at Rens- 
selaer but will live at Russell Sage 
College, a neighboring liberal-arts 
school for girls. However, social, 
recreational, extra-curricular, and cul- 
tural activities at both colleges will be 
open to them. 


A crouP of colleges, co-ordinated by 
David D. Henry of Harvard, plans to 
bring some two hundred students 
from tropical Africa to enter American 
colleges and universities on four-year 


scholarships in the fall of 1961. The 
colleges and universities which origi- 
nated the program are seeking support 
and co-operation from other univer- 
sities, American foundations, the 
African-American Institute, the U. S. 
International Co-operation Adminis- 
tration, and several African govern- 
ments. 
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A suRVEY of 126 of the leading col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States to determine college adminis- 
trators’ attitudes regarding research 
and publications of faculty members 
gave the following results. 

Of the junior-c:.llege presidents sur- 
veyed, 41.4 per cent consider publica- 
tions as one criterion when hiring or 
promoting. In connection with sal- 
ary, 20.7 per cent reported that 
publications have a positive effect; 
60.3 per cent, that faculty members 
are encouraged to write; and 82.8 per 
cent of the presidents reported that 
writings of faculty members are pub- 
licized. Special assistance in further- 
ing publication is given by 43.2 per 
cent of the administrators. 

Of the senior-college presidents, 48.5 
per cent reported that professional 
writing has a strong influence on 
employment and promotion, and 42.4 
per cent reported that it has some 
influence. Sixty-three per cent of the 
presidents reported that publications 
have a positive effect on salary. Ap- 
proximately 39.5 per cent of senior- 
college teachers write professionally, 
and their writings are widely publicized 
and encouraged by over 95 per cent of 
the colleges concerned. 

Of the university presidents sur- 
veyed, 76.3 per cent reported that 
publications have a strong influence 
on employment and promotion; the 
remaining 23.7 per cent indicated that 
they have some effect. 

Approximately 75 per cent of uni- 
versity teachers write professionally, 
and all of the universities surveyed 
give some type of aid to teachers 
engaged in research and publication. 

G. Rainey 
Murray State College 
Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to submit 
items not exceeding two hundred words in length 
for “The Reporter.”” Those which are of gen- 
eral interest will be published with a caption and 


signature. They should deal with significant 
ideas, events, or experiences. 
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Bip_icAL THOUGHT AND THE SECULAR 
University, dy George Arthur But- 
trick. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1960. xi+83 pp. $2.50. 

Writing on religion and_ higher 
education is a most difficult, and often 
a thankless, task. Devotees of both 
sides are likely to be aggrieved by any 
treatment that is both forthright and 
firmly structured. Necessarily, both 
areas diverge not only in method but 
also in mood. Mr. Buttrick has 
therefore tackled an unenviable under- 
taking, but he is peculiarly fitted for 
it by training and experience both 
in the ministry and in the service of 
a university. In general, he succeeds 
exceptionally well because of his 
understanding and his appreciation of 
both sides. Some, on the side of 
religion, will feel, of course, that he 
has compromised the place of religion 
both in life and in education by 
insisting that in the university religion 
has to be offered on a complete take-it- 
or-leave-it basis; whereas some, en- 
gaged in higher education, will respond 
that he has sold education short by 
refusing to accept complete objec- 
tivity as the only possible basis of 
discussion of the two subjects. 

On the whole, however, Mr. But- 
trick has been exceptionally sensitive 
to the mood as well as the method of 
both sides and has tried to show that 
the relation between them is in effect 
complementary. There is enough 
religious conviction behind and 
through the respect for the data and 
demeanor of higher education for the 


thoughtful educator to take the wit- 
ness to heart. There is also a certain 
literary style that borders on the 
indirect method which softens the 
clash between positions. The pre- 
sentation, as a matter of fact, has 
attained that rare quality of being 
convictional without being assertive. 

Three lectures, written for Rice 
Institute, deal with the delicate line 
between “assumptions and presump- 
tions,” “reason and revelation,” and 
“mutual gifts.” The first chapter 
challenges assumptions of both church 
and college, as for instance that the 
church has certain ready-made truths 
to impose on the educators or that 
secularism is hard-headed truth rather 
than a naive faith that is now being 
weighed and increasingly proved want- 
ing. A large part of the chapter is 
helpfully devoted to an examination 
of human nature in its bearing on 
higher education. The next chapter 
examines the boundaries of man’s 
mind and what is continually pre- 
supposed by educators to be beyond 
those boundaries. Revelation, instead 
of committing the mind to closed 
answers, opens the total inquirer to 
expanding horizons in the search for 
truth and for the presuppositions and 
implications of knowledge. The final 
chapter is a model of constructive 
thinking wherein Mr. Buttrick, out of 
the wealth of his experience, offers 
the reader a list of “graces” that are 
distinctive to each of the two fields but 
can create a mutual enrichment. 

Nets F, S, Ferré 
Andaver Newton Theological School 
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Wooprow WILson at PRINCETON, by 
Hardin Craig. Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. 
xilit+175 pp. $3.75. 

The title of Mr. Craig’s book is 
somewhat misleading. To be sure, 
the book does take as its point of 
departure the activities of Woodrow 
Wilson at Princeton as a student, a 
professor, and subsequently a presi- 
dent of the university; but it does not 
pretend to add anything new to the 
biography of Wilson, it makes no 
effort to relate the Princeton phase to 
the totality of his public career, nor 
does it attempt any assessment of his 
success or failure in a strictly Prince- 
tonian context. Moreover, it is not 
interested in arriving at any critical 
reappraisal of Wilson as a man. Its 
approach is frankly partial and per- 
sonal. What it aims to record is the 
impact of Woodrow Wilson on Hardin 
Craig. The consequence is a book in 
which the author deliberately bulks as 
large as his subject; if Wilson always 


supplies the text, it is Craig who drafts 


the sermon. But the result is no 
album of reminiscences set down in 
nostalgic anecdotage. 

For his purposes, Mr. Craig is con- 
cerned with Wilson solely as an aca- 
demic figure: as the educational re- 
former who brought to Princeton a new 
concept of university education and 
for its realization inaugurated the 
preceptorial method of instruction. 
As a student, young instructor, and 
later one of the original preceptors, 
Hardin Craig acquired an intimate, 
first-hand acquaintance with Wilson’s 
innovations. Now, after a half-cen- 
tury of varied experience as a dis- 
tinguished teacher, scholar, and uni- 
versity administrator, he returns to 
them for a retrospective reconsidera- 
tion. In doing so, however, he is not 
so much interested in recounting the 
history of the experiment, or in re- 
fighting its faded battles, or even in 
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appraising its final results, as he is in 
examining the ideals which it sought 
to incorporate and, above all, their 
enduring validity in the light of his 
experience. Thus his book is con- 
cerned, not with personalities or 
practices, but with ideas. 

As Wilson conceived of it, the 
essence of education is the cultivation 
of a broadly informed mind, capable 
of thinking accurately, independently, 
and with social responsibility. From 
a consideration of its philosophical 
basis and the pragmatic test of his own 
experience, Mr. Craig concludes that 
Wilson’s principle is not only still 
sound but in fact the only one upon 
which an effective education can be 
founded. To the perverse lusting 
after false gods he attributes the 
present mongrel character of American 
education and its alarming failure to 
exemplify its advertised virtues. In 
evidence, he cites the prevalent infatu- 
ation with a scientific method which 
both restricts the purview of the 
sciences and plays havoc with social 
and humanistic disciplines to which it 
is irrelevant; the veneration of frag- 
mented specialization which places a 
premium on the erudite ignoramus; 
the vocational training of conscience- 
less parasites for preying on society; 
and the provision of public asylums 
for idle and uninterested youth as a 
socially agreeable refuge from useful 
labor. Unimpressed by these shabby 
substitutes for Wilson’s principles, he 
not unreasonably contends that it is 
about time for education to get back 
to the business of education as Wilson 
conceived of it. 

Despite its forthright and uncom- 
promising strictures, however, the 
book is by no means another ill- 
tempered jeremiad against the sins of 
American education. On the con- 
trary, it is a thoughtful, sympathetic, 
and urbane appeal to reason. If at 
times it lapses into the sardonic, it is 
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because Mr. Craig’s testament of 
faith in the possibilities of education 
is rooted in an experience which leaves 
him few illusions. He is quite aware 
that common sense and reason are 
not the most fashionable virtues in 
educational circles, and that to the 
complacent specialist the broadly 
grounded mind is an outmoded myth. 
He also knows how readily those who 
deplore the sputtering performance of 
the academic machine scoff at any 
suggestion to stop dismantling the 
engine to make room for more baggage. 
Of course, it is always possible that 
the educational principles of Wilson 
may not be as universally efficacious 
as Hardin Craig believes them to be. 
Nevertheless, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, it would be irresponsible 
effrontery for anyone to attempt an 
improvement of modern education 
without taking into account the sub- 
stance of this book. 
Harotp R. WALLEY 
Ohio State University 


THe Feperat GOVERNMENT AND 
HicHer Epvucation, edited by 
Douglas M. Knight. Englewood 


Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1960. xii+208 pp. $1.95. 

This paperbacked volume, covering 
the proceedings of the 17th American 
Assembly at Arden House, Harriman, 
New York, admirably serves two pur- 
poses: it gives a full account of the 
history and problems of federal aid to 
higher education and it also presents 
forthright recommendations concern- 
ing future policy. 

By and large, there can be very little 
disagreement with the facts presented. 
There may be educators who would 
give other variations of the historical 
account of federal aid presented by 
Charles Quattlebaum, and I suppose 
there may be some differences of 
opinion about the section concerning 
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federal sponsorship of university re- 
search by McCormack and Fulmer, or 
even about the section on issues in 
federal aid by Perkins and Wood. 
However, it is difficult to see how a 
better presentation of these subjects 
could be made in the space available. 
Furthermore, the beginning and end- 
ing chapters by Douglas Knight intro- 
duce and summarize the problems in 
brilliant fashion. In short, it would 
be very hard to produce a better all- 
round descriptive text of federal aid 
to higher education. 

However, the policy statement at 
the end of the book is a different mat- 
ter. Here, disagreements will be very 
large. For example, the Assembly 
disposes of the whole question of 
federal scholarships by saying that 
there is “some sentiment” for them. 
Admittedly, the problems involved in 
giving federal scholarships to talented 
and needy students are exceedingly 
complicated, but to dispose of such 
an important question so _ lightly 
hardly seems in keeping with the 
thoughtful attention the Assembly has 
given to less important subjects. The 
successful operation of the G. I. Bill 
certainly indicates that the problems 
are not insoluble. 

Again, the statement of policy does 
not seem to me to have given sufficient 
recognition to society’s stake in higher 
education. To be sure, the individual 
gains by higher education in almost 
every conceivable way, but society 
gains even more, especially a society 
like ours. We should not need the 
Russian example of free tuition, plus 
a stipend to cover living expenses, to 
convince us that dynamic societies 
must give every encouragement to 
higher education. Nations can make 
no better investment. Many thought- 
ful educators, therefore, will not agree 
with the Assembly that tuition fees 
which are nominal should be raised. 
Such a move would certainly dis- 
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courage many qualified students from 
going to college. 

A closely related issue concerns 
what might be called “elitism” vs. 
“Jacksonianism.” Under the discus- 
sion on national goals, the book con- 
tains a paragraph comparing our 
educational philosophy with that of the 
British. It says that our determina- 
tion to provide easy admission to col- 
lege is ‘not amiable slackness on our 
part,” as they think it is, “but a con- 
viction that we build the best society 
if each of us has a chance to push his 
intellectual talents to their reason- 
able limit. We cannot shift this con- 
viction about higher education without 
scrapping a whole complex of beliefs” 
(page 189). Of course we can’t, and 
a very substantial part of the Euro- 
pean emigration occurred precisely 
because the emigrant felt that his 
children would have a chance for edu- 
cation here that they would not have 
in Europe. A comparison of Ameri- 


can and European philosophy of higher 


education deserves more attention 
than this volume gives it, especially 
on the issue of “elitism” vs. 
“Jacksonianism.” 

Finally, the Assembly makes some 
very important comments about the 
distortions in the curriculum which 
the present system of federal aid 
induces. Certainly such aid has fos- 
tered an emphasis on the natural 
sciences at the expense of the social 
sciences and the humanities, and this 
is to be deplored. But beyond deplor- 
ing, what does the Assembly recom- 
mend? Should federal aid be given to 
the same extent in the non-science 
fields? If not, should institutions 
balance the present stress by reducing 
their own support to the natural 
sciences and increasing their support 
in other fields? Or what? 

In conclusion, may I raise two minor 
points. In its policy statement, the 
Assembly talks about matching federal 
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grants by institution money. What 
is meant by “matching”? Is_ this 
always to be so-so? For some types 
of aid should it be 75-25, for some 
go-10, and for others 10-go? It 
seems to me that much might be 
gained by variations in the matching 
formula. The Assembly policy state- 
ment does not discuss such a 
possibility. 

Secondly, the facts and figures 
presented under the various topics 
are so important that it should be 
easier to find them. It is not very 
dificult to prepare a good index for 
a book like this, and I hope that one 
will be prepared if there is another 
edition. An index would not only add 
to the book’s usefulness as a reference 
work but it would also help the gen- 
eral reader find or refind the subjects 
which have special interest for him. 

Byron S. HoLiinsHEAD 
Winter Park, Florida 


THe Emercinc Eveninc 
A Stupy or Facutty ORGANIZATION 
AND ACADEMIC ConTROL IN TEN 
EasTeRN UNIVERSITY EVENING CoL- 
LEGES, by Ernest E. McMahon. New 
York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1960. xii+163 pp. 
$4.50. 

The evolution of the evening college 
from the vocational-oriented evening 
session to full-fledged, degree-granting 
curriculums is discussed by Dean 
McMahon in this volume. The book 
is based on a critical case study of ten 
eastern colleges selected on the basis 
of (1) membership in the Association 
of Evening Colleges, (2) geographical 
location, (3) size of city, (4) age of col- 
lege, and (5) type of parent institu- 
tion. Attention apparently is focused 
on the area of liberal arts or general 
studies. 

The author deals with the whole 


gamut of problems concerned with 
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evening colleges and attempts “‘to cut 
through that complexity and confusion 
and thereby to provide a basis” for 
their solution (page v). “The Even- 
ing College of Tomorrow will base its 
policies and practices on a clear 
understanding of educational purpose, 
of standards, of institutional status, 
and of faculty function, and the result 
of that understanding will be a single 
concept” (page 121). Such criteria are 
applicable to any university or college, 
whether day or evening. The evening 
college, however, has suffered from a 
lack of unified faculty consideration 
and action, since its staff is composed 
of overloaded day faculty or part-time 
teachers. More often, a combination 
of both day faculty and part-time 
teachers exists. 

As Mr. McMahon so correctly 
points out, the continued existence 
and growth of the evening college are 
dependent upon the establishment of 
standards equal to those of the day 
college and upon an organized even- 
ing-college faculty with responsibility 
for the educational program. 

F. A. WALLACE 
The Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art 


Tue [pea or THE University, dy Kar/ 
Jaspers. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1959. xxit+135 pp. $3.75. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion reports that in the fall of 1959 
there were 1,952 institutions of higher 
education in the United States. Al- 
though these institutions vary enor- 
mously, they are all a part of one of 
the great traditions of Western civili- 
zation. Some offer work which is 
narrowly specialized, setting as a chief 
goal the development of particular 
skills. In many, the curriculum is 
ill conceived, the faculty impov- 
erished and only moderately well 
trained, the buildings old, the library 
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thin, the student body mainly from 
the “unwashed,” and only slightly 
above average in ability and promise— 
all of these things may in some degree 
be true, and yet there is nearly always 
an essence, a special quality, a spirit, 
that distinguishes a college or uni- 
versity and makes it unique in its 
nature and power. The essence is 
the search for truth and its relation to 
all of life: a search expressed through 
the study of the experience and 
achievement of man, especially the 
best he has achieved, and through the 
imaginative consideration of the im- 
plications of that achievement for the 
present and the future. This inter- 
action among students, teachers, and 
the records of man’s experience goes 
on in an atmosphere characterized in 
some degree by freedom, adventure, 
imagination, and Socratic humility. 
This process is “the idea of the uni- 
versity” in action. 

Immediately eyebrows go up. Can 
these things be said about the narrowly 
conceived institute, the little church- 
related college struggling within the 
confines of prejudice and dogma, or 
the huge university trying to meet 
every demand of a sensate culture or 
a prospective donor? Yes, the essence 
is almost always there; and this, in my 
judgment, is the most encouraging 
fact in modern life, for from this spirit 
of the higher learning may flow new 
vision and energy for the “coming 
world civilization,” in Hocking’s hope- 
ful phrase. Thus a description and 
analysis of the essence of the nature 
of higher education is important. 
This book is such a description and 
analysis by a distinguished philosopher 
whose conscious life has spanned all 
the years of this strange, tragic cen- 
tury and who has personally experi- 
enced the painful eclipse of the spirit 
of the university in a great nation. 

In an attempt to clarify and give life 
to the idea of the university, Jaspers 
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presents his thoughts in an introduc- 
tion and three brief parts. The Intro- 
duction states simply and clearly (with 
no attempt to analyze or defend) the 
central nature of the higher learning— 
the university. In Part I, the author 
describes the nature of the intellectual 
life as it is carried on in the corporate 
community designed to promote this 
special kind of life. 

Part II delineates “the responsi- 
bilities inherent in the corporate reali- 
zation of intellectual life at the 
university” (page 3). The functions 
are research, the transmission of 
learning, and the learning process 
in the university environment. The 
central emphasis here is that these 
three great functions of the university 
are interrelated in such a way that 
they are meaningless when separated. 
The author believes that any attempt 
to separate the research and the teach- 
ing functions endangers the central 
unifying spirit which is the essence of 
the university. 

The final section is in some ways 
the most interesting in the book, for 
it is an analysis of two problems of 
great current concern: (a) the nature 
of human ability, and the abilities 
requisite to effective university learn- 
ing; and (b) the relation of the national 
state to the university. These are 
fundamental problems, and it would 
be presumptuous to expect more than 
tentative and partial answers. 

As is the case throughout the book, 
the analysis is keen and_ thought- 
stirring. The author faces with a 
refreshing frankness the fact that we 
know remarkably little about the 
nature of human abilities; hence he 
counsels humility and caution in the 
selection and classification of students 
for the university. At the same time, 
he recognizes that very special traits 
involving motivation and intelligence 
are necessary to effective university 
performance. This discussion is a 
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sobering antidote to extreme reli- 
ance on the results of simple measure- 
ments in selecting university students. 

The analysis of the relation of the 
national state to the university creates 
a feeling of uneasiness. It is true 
that “there is the power of the state 
and society whose will and needs 
sustain the university” (page 99), 
but one feels that the discussion of 
this point is unduly influenced by the 
developments in Continental Europe 
since the rise to its present arrogant 
pinnacle of the modern national state. 
The implication that the university 
must basically be subordinate to the 
nation seems to contradict the funda- 
mental conception of the university as 
laid down in the Introduction, that is, 
as supranational. But what is the 
answer? Will a modern state brook 
the transcendence of its sovereignty 
and authority by an institution within 
its borders? How safe is the essence 
of the university if it must be forever 
under the threat of possible control by 
the final arbiter of wisdom and truth, 
the unlimited national state? An- 
swers to these questions, though cer- 
tainly fundamental, are not available 
now. But they need to be thought 
about, before thinking about them is 
forbidden, as it well may be under 
prolonged emergency. 

This book is excellent reading for 
any serious student of higher edu- 
cation. This type of reading, which 
is concerned with fundamental prob- 
lems of higher education, is urgently 
needed to balance the flood of writing 
about the more immediate issues of 
finances, curriculum, organization, and 
the like. Unless the essential nature 
of higher education is widely under- 
stood and cherished, other problems 
which now seem so pressing will 
become meaningless. 

E. V. 
University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 
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